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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
Surnishes @ 
pares for 





of Philadelphia ; 
ractical, guarded education, oat, pre. 


ge. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, es 
INA w. SPEAKMAN, f Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AnD Day Puptts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 








Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal - 


course of study. Students Sagat for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 


instruction to fit for business or to enter 
a Gael and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


eo miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (x7th year). Coilege 


ion. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ty aa ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Principa/. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art ment. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successful 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 


Sr90 a — 
or illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 
West Chester, Pa. 





The Cedars, S8URY PARK, N.J. 


Two blocks from the Ocean. Accommodations home- 
like. Terms moderate. Special rates to ministers. 
A. SHOTWELL, Asbury Park, N. J. 


‘THE WHITTIER, 19TH anv CentRAt Ave., 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Small private family, Friends, can take a few boarders 
at lowrates. Very near and facing ocean ; unobstructed 
view ; extensive porches. 
Jostan AND Resecca OrrLey Brapway. 


Cottage Board 
SEVENTH AND WESLEY AVE., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J, 
Address PHEBE SHOEMAKER. 
PL a. WEs.Ley Avenuz AND 
The Driftwoo , Sixt Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


for the reception of 
ARAH J. PAXSON 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 

The house has every convenience, includin dectric 

elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





Now o ests. 


SISTERS. 





The Kathlu, 
EL&VENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





A CHANGE OF ROUTE. 


A 40-days’ trip, $289.00, through California, Colorado 
t Leave 
Pullman service. Further information, R. B. 


, 


Springs, 
June 30. 
NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


osemite, Oregon, and Washington. 


home by the hour, during the coming year. 
ences. Address No. go, this Office. 


TH 


a half-grown girl, at small wages. Apply to 


bo 
GRISCOM SANDS, 326 Harrison 


Rent. 


such a fair price as he can afford. Address O. S. Fell, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


improvements. 
the door. 


G. B. Girton, ros Congress St., Newtown, Pa. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 


“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 








A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 


wishes to engage to teach young children at their 
Good refer- 


E MANAGERS OF THE HOME FOR DES. 
titute Colored Children desire to find a position for 


R. P. DeCOU, 3323 Powelton Avenue. 


ANTED.—A PLACE ON A FARM FOR A 
of 13, in Friends’ — Address, LUCY 
treet, Pottsville, Pa. 


FOUR OR FIVE ADULTS CAN SECURE NICE 


rooms with good board and conveniencies in a 


Friend’s family near the station in Hatboro, Pa. Address 
Box 5, Hatboro, Pa. 





HEERFUL SYLVAN COTTAGE IN WHITE 
Oak Grove is a cosy home Friends can love. For 
It is furnished with, (or not) owner to board, at 





| SALE OR TO RENT.—A FRAME COT- 


tage, 11 rooms, near George School, with all modern 
Lot 60 x 200 feet. ‘Trolley running by 
Apply to H. G. Reeder, ros Chanclor St., or 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for r5. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 


Milis, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 


17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


FOR SALE. 
A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 





street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box sta 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. A Ply, on premises, or to 
JOHN fz 


modern conveniences. On the rear of Prop 


ILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thoupes Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CAROLINE RAU, 72° Spring Gasden St., 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : 1 Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
fo those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupBscRiPTIONS MAY BeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Gtven. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 92x ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cnecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
erred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@>Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
craTion, Limirep. 
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CuRRENT EVENTS, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post™ Office. ) 
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The Summer Morning Breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, does not heat the 
blood. It is sterilized, and will keep until used. Fruit, Pills- 
bury’s VITOS with cream, and tea or coffee, form an admirable 
menu for a summer morning breakfast. Pillsbury’s VITOS, 
being made from hard spring wheat grown in the famous Red 
River Valley of the North, contains an unusual percentage of 
gluten, and feeds both body and brain. It is natural 
nourishment for summer. Write for book of VITOS recipes. 


THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE SELL VITOS. 














AQUILA J. LINVILL, ; M. L. PHILIBERT, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal | French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. AND DRY CLEANER. 
- Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 


3 as t 
John C. Hancock & Co., 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
N. W. Cor. Oth and Master Sts. Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 


XXV. 
TuHat which ts to be sought after is not silence 
merely, but worship,—even the worship of the Father 
“in spirit and in truth.” 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A THOUGHT. 


THE Conqueror’s Crown is not for me ; 
A Soldier I could never be ; 

But let me give some thought or word 
That blesses all as soon as heard. 

I have not land or gold or power, 

I cannot hold one little hour 

From passing swift or going slow, 

For God the Father wills it so. 


I cannot make hair white or black, 

I cannot keep one moment back, 

But I can spend that moment sweet 

In sitting at the Master’s feet. 

For God and Christ and Man are one, 

Since God is all and we are none 

But echo, whisper, spoken thought, 

Divinely formed, Supremely wrought. 
ESTHER S. WALLACE. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Durine all the following days of this lovely spring- 
time, when not engaged in religious service, he quietly 
rested in the shadow of the old trees at ‘‘ Meadow 
Lawn,” and reviewed with old friends and appreciative 
‘neighbors, who were wont to visit him, the labors of 
his long life. 

He could look back to the early days of Anti- 
Slavery agitation, when “a considerable share of his 
attention was devoted to the subject of slavery and 
the means of alleviating the condition of the people 
of color.” He had, with other young Friends, es- 
tablished in 1824 a First-day school for colored chil- 
dren in the second story of the Friends’ meeting- 
house in Alexandria. 

A Benevolent Association to which he belonged, 
together with a similar one in Washington, made 
great efforts to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. He gave an instance of the operation of 
the law in regard to slavery, which is as follows: 

** A colored man, who stated that he was entitled 
to his freedom, was taken up as a runaway and lodged 
in the jail at Washington. He was advertised, but 


no one appearing to claim him, he was, according to 
law, put up at public auction for the payment of his 
jail fees, and sold as a slave for life. He was pur- 
chased by a slave-trader, who was not required to 
give security for his remaining in the District, and he 
was soon after shipped at Alexandria for one of the 
Southern States. An attempt was made by some 
benevolent individuals to have the sale postponed 
until his claim to freedom could be investigated, but 
their efforts were unavailing ; and thus was a human 
being sold into perpetual bondage, at the capital of 
the freest government on earth, without a pretense of 
trial or an allegation of crime.” 

No wonder that the heart of the young philan- 
thropist was fired with a righteous indignation. As 
a minister he was most acceptable. He had traveled 
in that capacity extensively. ‘Strong in faith, earnest 
in feeling, and well-versed in the art of condensing 
the subject of his thought, there were few more effec- 
tive speakers, but the feature that perhaps most 
strangely marked his religious life and characterized 
his ministry was the deep humility that blended itself 
with his gentle dignity and modulated the expression 
of his sentiments.” 

He had earnestly labored in the cause of temper- 
ance and for the promotion of peace and in the in- 
terest of First-day schools. 

He attended the opening of the Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. Speaking of the great gathering in the 
new meeting-house, in a letter to his wife, he wrote: 
“It is said that all other places of worship within 
eight miles around were closed, in order that their 
members might attend our meeting. There was 
much speaking in the line of the ministry. I had 
some service and others spoke very acceptably.” 

A great sorrow of his old age was the death of 
his brother, Asa M. Janney. They were most con- 
genial brothers,—living in the same village,—seeing 
each other every day. The loss was to the surviving 
brother an irreparable one. He says of him, “A 
more disinterested, self-sacrificing man I have never 
known, and he was universally beloved.” 

On the 12th of First month, 1880, being on that 
day 79 years old, he made his last entry in his journal, 
in which he says: 

“T feel grateful for the many favors I enjoy in the 
evening of life, and earnestly desire that I may, 
through Divine aid, hold out to the end, trusting in 
the Arm of Divine Power, and rejoicing in the assur- 
ance of Salvation through Christ.” 

In the following Third month he attended the 
opening of a new meeting-house in Washington and 
enjoyed both the social and religious features of the 
occasion. His last publication was a little volume 
entitled “‘ Peace Principles Exemplified,” and the last 
time that his voice was heard in public, was at a 








Peace Meeting held in the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Lincoln, Va. And now in the evening of his life he 
rested from his labors. 
The following lines seem applicable to him : 
‘* An old man sat in the sunset gold 
By the door of a cottage low ; 
His soft white hair, his reverent air, 
His holy smile, all told 
His work was finished below. 


‘* Children played at the old man’s feet, 
Three gentle blue-eyed girls ;' 
Their mother had played in that cottage shade 
With footsteps light and ficet 
And waving golden curls. 


‘* His heart was warm toward that little band 
Bright in the setting sun ; 
And he said, ‘Oh Lord! I trust thy word, 
I see the promised land, 
And I know that my work is done. 


‘I thank thee for the pleasant ways 
In which my feet have trod ; 
I bless for all, both great and small, 
But most for ¢hese, I praise 
Thy goodness, Oh! my God !’ 


Then a matron stepped from the cottage door, 
A matron fair to see : 
Her hand she laid on the old man’s head 
‘ Father, I thank God o’er and o'er 
But bless him most for thee !’’’ 


And so, surrounded by loving wife and devoted 
children and grandchildren, the days glided peacefully 
by, until a severe cold developed into pneumonia, and 
the end came quickly. His sufferings, at times, from 
oppression, were great, but with a gentleness and 
sweetness characteristic of his whole life, he prayed 
for patience to endure to the end. His wife, his two 
daughters Cornelia Janney and Mary Ann Shoe- 
maker, his son Phineas, his grandson Samuel M. 
Janney, Jr., to whom he had been as a father, and his 
granddaughters, Ada and Elizabeth Janney, were at 
his bedside. ‘‘ Take me in thy arms, Phineas,” he 
said; and so, leaning on the breast of his youngest 
born, and with this sweet benediction, ‘May His 
peace rest with you all,” he passed into the Great 
Beyond, on the 30th of Fourth month, 1880. 

There was a great outpouring of people from far 
and near in attendance at his funeral. Tender and 
loving tributes were given by his friends irrespective 
of sect. Many colored people were in attendance. 

Among the letters received by his family, was one 
addressed to his sister Tacie M. Jewett, from John G. 
Whittier, upon receiving a copy of Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s “‘ Memoirs.”” The writer has kindly been per- 
mitted to use it. The letter follows : 


AMESBURY, Mass., Sixth month 16, 1881. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I thank thee from my heart for the Auto-biography of thy 
dear and honored brother, Samuel M. Janney. I remember 
meeting him once only—I wish I could have known him 
more intimately. His works praise him—his pure and noble 
life has not been lived in vain. I belong to what is called 
the Orthodox wing of the Society, but I should have a poor 
opinion of anyone calling himself a Quaker, who failed to 
recognize Samuel M. Janney as a brother beloved. 

I am with sincere sympathy, thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


1 Carrie, Sadie, and Mary. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WEEK-DAY MEETINGS. 


THERE are some professors with Friends who say 
there is no longer a necessity for other than First-day 
meetings. Do we not feel a need to wait upon God, 
to publicly worship him oftener than on one day dur- 
ing the week ? Our intellectual and spiritual powers 
are so constituted that we are not at rest and peace, 
unless our divine nature is often brought into har- 
mony with the Divine power ; also, we should re- 
member that God is perfect. He does not need our 
worship ; it is we who meedhim. These also say they 
can worship as acceptably when sitting at their fire- 
sides, or when engaged in business, as though they 
were in the meeting-house. No doubt this is true as 
to invalids and other states of deprivation. Yet wor- 
ship where we miay, it is the highest object we can 
be engaged in, and it must be performed in spirit and 
in truth. Divine communion is best known in inward 
stillness. It is thus the soul is prepared for the en- 
largement and enjoyment of spiritual gifts. There is 
a necessity for public and private worship in order for 
definite spiritual development. Faith, hope, love, 
will no more grow without something to minister to 
their growth than will the intellectual faculties or the 
bodily organs. 

Stillness and abstraction of mind and deep inward 
silence and attention necessary to appreciate week- 
day meetings can be known only when seeking for 
truth and learning to love it; and let us remember 
that “‘God is ever the teacher of his people himself.’’ 
In such meetings we will be strengthened to live up 
to our convictions of duty, thus laying the foundation 
of our spiritual building upon the revelations of truth 
to our own souls. In spiritual matters, in things 
pertaining to salvation, this Divine illumination is our 
surest guide; a teacher that can never deceive us, 
but will, as we obey it, lead us out of all error into 
the knowledge of the Truth. This, then, is the path 
in which Christ leads his followers, and by making 
Christ our guide we shall be enabled, while passing 
through this state of probation, to rise from a condi- 
tion of negative innocence to a state of active and 
positive virtue. 

The view I wish to convey is, that from the fre- 
quent worship of God, spiritual strength gained thereby 
will regulate our lives, and bring the animal propen- 
sities under the control and dominion of the spiritual 
man, which will deprive us of no real good, but will 
render life a scene of enjoyment and highest useful- 
ness. 

Jesus resisted temptation and thereby overcame 
the world. So may we overcome the world in the 
same manner, for we must walk by the same rule 
and mind the same thing. Besides this, there is no 
other means of salvation. JoserH PowELL. 





** RELIGION is not the staff of the feeble; it is not 
the resource of those who deceive themselves with 
dreams; it is the highest expression of the deepest 
experience ; it is the supreme reality.” 


d>€ 
‘Do the best you can and you will be able to do 
even better.” 
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HENRY TIMROD’S POEMS.' 


Justice has at last been done to the memory of a ne- 
glected poet, Henry Timrod (1829-1867), his com- 
plete poems having just been published by the house 
that has always fostered the best in American letters. 

Timrod was one of the literary group who dwelt 
in Charleston, S.C. His songs of the romantic south- 
land, beautiful with melody, passion, and impetuous 
grace, and the old cavalier spirit, fel! upon an iron 
age; their author did not long survive the crushing 
effect of the Civil War. His poet friend, Paul Hayne, 
edited his poetical works in 1873, narrating the story 
of Timrod’s last days, ‘‘ The peace he loved, and so 
vainly longed for through stormy years, has crept to 
him at last, wrote Hayne; and we may now think 
upon his “ spirit infinitely exalted, and radiant in re- 
demption,— 

‘A calm, a beautiful, a sacred star.’ ”’ 

Timrod’s verse shows the influence of the English 
poets. Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Tennyson were his masters. 

‘«]—who, though born where not a vale 
Hath ever nursed a nightingale, 


Have fed my muse with English song 
Until her feeble wing grew strong,’’— 


he wrote to his fair wife, a girl of English birth. 


“ The Vision of Poesy”’ is Timrod’s longest and 
finest work. He must have composed while under 
the spell of Shelley’s genius, for in its passion and 


clear harmony it echoes that poet’s cadenced rapture. 
The following stanza from this piece describes the 
true poet’s attitude,— 

‘* And he must be as arméd warrior strong, 

And he must be as gentle as a girl, 
And he must front, and sometimes suffer wrong, 
With brow unbent, and lip untaught to curl ; 
For wrath, and scorn, and pride, however just, 
Fill the clear spirit’s eyes with earthly dust."’ 

An example of his delicate sentiment may be found 
in these tender lines upon some fragrant pressed 
flowers : 

‘‘And so, pale ones! with hands as soft 
As if 1 closed a baby’s eyes, 
I'll lay you in some favorite book 
Made sacred by a poet's sighs. 


‘* Your lips shall press the sweetest song, 
The sweetest, saddest song I know, 

As ye had perished, in your pride, 
Of some lone bard's melodious woe."’ 

Purchasers of the volume will be aiding a worthy 
cause, for it is the purpose of the Timrod Memorial 
Association to erect, from the proceeds of the sale of 
the book, a suitable public memorial of the poet in his 
native city. 


! Pogems OF HENRY TIMROD. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston : 


For all the other pleasures substitute conscious- 
ness that you are obeying God, and performing not 
in word, but in deed, the duty of a wise and good 
man.—Fpictetus. 

d¢€ 

‘You have not fulfilled every duty unless you 

have fulfilled that of being pleasant.”’ 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 27.—SEVENTH MONTH 2. 
GIDEON. 
GOLDEN TEext.—If Baal be a god, let him take his own part, 
—Judges, vi., 31. 
Scripture Reading.—Judges, vi., 1-32. 
THE victory won under the leadership of Deborah 
and Barak was a decisive one. The Canaanites did 
not again succeed in uniting against the Israelites. 
Even when the latter were hard pressed by the Philis- 
tines on the same plains of Esdraelon there was no 
movement on the fart of the Canaanites against their 
former enemies. It is probable that they were 
absorbed into the Hebrew communities about them 
and so disappeared from history. But the disappear- 
ance of the enemy within the land was followed by the 
appearance of an enemy from without. The same 
instinct which had driven the Israelites from the 
nomadic life of the desert into the settled lands of the 
Canaanites was now turned against them. They were 
called upon to repel attacks from the desert on the 
part of tribes still wandering. No doubt this danger 
had been present from the time of the first settlement. 
As already indicated, the leadership of Othniel ben- 
Kenaz (Judges, iii., g-11) may have been invoked in 
such an attack. But the danger became great and 
imminent when the Midianites from Sinai invaded the 
central portions of Caanan from the east of Jordan. 
‘‘The Arab never needs to await an excuse for a raid 
on a fruitful land. Year after year, shortly before 
harvest, they swept in on their camels, destroying the 
harvest and driving off the cattle. Time enough had 


| elapsed after the days of Deborah and Barak for the 


| largely to disappear. 





spirit of national unity, called out by their victory, 
The few tribes especially ex- 
posed to the marauders were not strong enough to 
protect themselves without confident and trusted 
leadership. On the occasion of such an incursion 
they could do nothing better than abandon the open 
country to the marauders and withdraw the popula- 
tion for safety to the mountains. Thither the bands 
of horsemen could not penetrate ; and if it came to 
the worst, fast rock strongholds, or barricaded caverns 
could provide shelter.’’-—(See Judges, vi., 2.) 

As in previous instances the stress of the time 
called out a leader. The circumstances of his call 
show that the disappearance of the Canaanites as a 
distinct people had not involved the disappearance of 
their religious rites. It is very possible that their ab- 
sorption into the social structure of Israel had 
strengthened the influence of their religion upon the 
Hebrews. The observance of their rites must have 
been common, as the historian tells without surprise 
of the altar of Baal belonging to Joash, father of 
Gideon (Judges, vi., 25), and although Joash himself 
took the side of Jehovah against Baal we read that 
Gideon feared to destroy the altar in daytime ‘on 
account of his father’s family and the men of the 
town.”’—(Judges, vi., 27.) 

The story of the call of Gideon to the two-fold 
mission—the overthrow of pagan worship and the de- 
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feat of the Midianites—is told in considerable detail. 
An unnamed prophet appeared among the people, re- 
calling to them the mercies and faithfulness of their 
God, and rebuking them for their idolatry. At about 
the same time God's message came to Gideon calling 
him to leadership. Gideon was about his daily work, 
rendered more difficult by the danger from the Mid- 
ianites. He had gone down into the wine-press—a 
kind of vault in the solid rock where the grapes were 
trodden out in order to extract the juice. Here he 
was threshing a few sheaves of wheat, safe from ob- 
servation. The duty laid upon Gideon in the secret 
conference was first to destroy the altar of Baal and 
the Asherah, or sacred tree, by its side, and then to 
call together the tribes to drive out the invaders. 
The bold, striking act of the first duty would serve to 
mark him as leader in the second. 
how Saul, a century or more afterwards, took a some- 
what similar course on a similar occasion. Again, a 
sudden, striking action as a prelude to the summons 
of the tribes. In the case of Gideon the summons 
seems to have been all too successful, so that it was 
necessary to reduce the army again, and yet again, 


before its size was adapted to the work before it. | each other, is governed and regulated by law ; but 


The methods of this reduction, especially the second 
one, have been made the basis of a multitude of the- 
ories. .Having rid himself of the cowards by the 
simple expedieut of telling all who were afraid to re- 


those who remained three hundred by observing their 
method of drinking (Judges, vii., 5-7). It has been 
suggested that those who took water in their hands 


and lapped “as a dog lappeth,’’ were more self-con- | 
trolled than those who “bowed upon their knees to | 


drink water ’’ ; also that the latter were reckless so to 
expose themselves to a possible enemy, while the 
former were able to keep a watchful eye for danger ; 
another theory is that those who lapped were thus 
known to be rude, fierce men. 
selves if these seem doubtful reasons, by the fact that 
as it is not possible for us to know the historical basis 
of this ancient tale, so it is not necessary for us to 
know it. 
sistance on the constant reaching out of God toward 
his people—in the appearance, even in the extremity 
of Israel, of a champion who heard and obeyed God's 
voice. For those who feel it necessary to find a 
definite lesson in every incident, in every verse of the 
Bible story, there is constant difficulty and constant 
danger that they may read into a doubtful passage 
some lesson that they fain would find there. 

On the other hand, if we realize that we are deal- 
ing with a human record of divine dealings with that 
people to whom the Divine Presence was nearest and 
most vivid ; that the story of these dealings is told 
ages after the events described, by one who sought 
by means of it to recall a straying people to its 
ancient allegiance,—if these facts are clear to us we 
need not turn aside from the plain and simple narra- 
tives to find the far-fetched or mystical meanings 
which some have tried to assign to them. 

After the selection of the band Gideon led them 
to the height overlooking the camp of the enemy. 


We are reminded | 


The value of the whole story lies in its in- | 








| why this is so. 
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After a secret reconnoisance of the Midianite camp, in 
which he apparently found a state of nervous tension 
arguing well for his purpose, he planned a strategem 
by which he succeeded in stampeding the whole camp 
of the Midianites. Animals and men fled together 
in frenzied terror, treading down and destroying each 
other in their flight. At the fords of the Jordan 
another Hebrew army met them and completed their 
demoralization. Those who succeeded in crossing 
were further pursued by Gideon and his men, who 
finally captured the two chieftains or “ kings’’ and 
slew them. This stirring event aroused once more 
the sense of national unity and with it the sense of 
loyalty to Jehovah. It also led to the establishment 
of the first kingdom among the Hebrews, as will be 
related in the next lesson. 








ADDRESS AT SWARTHMORE 
COMMENCEMENT. 


Graduates and Friends of Swarthmore College : 

WE all know that everything around us, whether in 
the world of matter and of organic life, in the world 
of mind and spirit, or in the relations of mankind with 


perhaps we do not all sufficiently consider the differ- 
ences between the several kinds of law. Let us there- 
fore briefly review the subject of law, having regard to 


; 7 _ those differences. 
turn to their homes (Judges, vii., 3), he selected from | 


As to the external, physical world,—the world of 
matter and force—civilized men have generally become 
convinced that nothing occurs without a cause lying 
within the possibility of human comprehension ; that 
everything takes place according to laws which either 
now are understood by those who have studied them, 
or which it is reasonable to hope may come to be so 


| understood through further investigation; that ap- 
| parent exceptions are to be regarded with scrutiny in 


: | order that, when a real exception is found, its cause 
We may comfort our- | 


may be detected, and thus a hitherto unknown law be 
perhaps added to our acquisitions. 

This, however, does not signify that we may ex- 
pect to find the ultimate cause of natural law. More 
than two hundred years have elapsed since Isaac 


| Newton discovered the famous law of gravitation, 


namely,—that all bodies are attracted towards each 
other directly as their mass and inversely as the 
squares of their distance, but to this day no man knows 
And it is nearly a century since John 
Dalton, an English member of our Society of Friends, 
discovered the equally important law that the ele- 
ments combine together in definite fixed proportions, 
each having its specfic atomic weight, or combining 
equivalent. All educated men now know this, but no 
man knows the cause. Proximate causes, the char- 
acteristics of things, are discovered ; ultimate causes 
remain hidden, though it be a comfort to many pious 
minds to refer all to The Great First cause, meaning 
God. 

Doubtless all of you can recall instances where an 
unusual occurrence, or an ordinary occurrence closely 
observed, has set someone to thinking or to experi- 
menting, and so to the discovery of an important nat- 
ural law. Perhaps the most familiar of these is New- 
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ton’s observation of the fall of an apple, pondering upon 
which, in connection with the moon’s movements, 
led him to discover the great natural law of gravita- 
tion above alluded to. Franklin’s observation of 
lightning, his experimental proof that lightning is but 
electricity, and his subsequent investigation of electri- 
cal phenomena and laws, is perhaps equally familiar. 
Volta’s notice of the twitching of a dead frog’s leg 


when in contact with two metals of unequal oxida- | 


bility, and the large deductions of himself and others 
therefrom, form another instance. Less familiar per- 
haps is the observation of Helmholtz of the brighter 
redness of blood in cold than in warm climates, which 
led him to determine the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. Fraunhofer’s discovery, that the extended solar 
spectrum shows numerous dark lines crossing it, was 
a simple observation, yet from the study of those lines 


arose a new and marvelous insight into the constitu- | 


tion of matter in the sun, in the stars, and even in the 
nebulz. 


phone, the electric motors and lights, are the results 
of observation of phenomena joined to study of ways 


and means for utilizing the indicated laws; while the | 


recent scrutiny of the Roentgen ray which penetrates 
substances opaque to ordinary light, and of free 


munications to be carried on without wires, and 
through houses or hills, affords results no less won- 
derful and pregnant. 


All goes to prove that law rules the material uni- | 


verse, unlimited and unchanged throughout all the 
space and time that our powers can penetrate, and that 
clews to infinite development of our knowledge of the 
various branches of this natural law lie all around us. | 


The new Alexanders of science will never be obliged 
to weep because there are no more worlds to conquer, 


need doubt or does doubt that if he can seize upon 
some hitherto unobserved phenomenon, or can grasp 
some new conception of a familiar one, he may boldly 
follow it into the unexplored regions with perfect con- 
fidence that those new domains own allegiance to the 
same laws which prevail here. New laws he may in- 
deed discover, but instead of conflicting with the laws 
already known, these are sure to lead by unbroken 
sequence to those. And most encouraging to begin- 
ners is it to remember that great discoveries are not 
monopolized by the great captains of science, for many 
of the highest importance have been made by young 


men, whose quick perception and fresh imagination, | 


joined with solid knowledge of established facts, quali- 
fied them to become explorers and path-finders. 
Man’s comfort, nay, his physical existence, de- 
pends upon his knowledge of and obedience to these 
natural laws, or Laws of Nature ; many of them most 
simple and known to all, others abstruse and known 
to few, but all inexorable. No King Canute can es- 
cape drowning if he stops too long in his chair on the 
sea beach when the tide is rising ; Canute must learn 
the laws of the tides and conform his actions to them. 
No ill-contrived Armada of a magnificent King Philip 


Those indispensable appliances of our mod- | 


ern ways of living, the electric telegraph, the tele- | matter to those of organisms, we are conscious of a 


| change of climate; the permanence of old forms of 


| 
| 
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can escape defeat at the hands of the better built 
small fleet equipped by a careful Sir John Hawkins, 
though the Armada’s vessels be named after saints, 
and have their sails decorated with red crosses. 
Even Jesus of Nazareth refused to defy natural law 
when he resisted the temptation to cast himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple. Safety and success 
in all undertakings that depend upon material things 
are governed by Lord Bacon’s axiom, “ The way to 
command nature is to obey her.” 

Confidence in the persistence and uniformity of 
natural law is the victorious antagonist of all forms of 
superstition, which latter is simply belief that natural 
occurrences may be brought to pass or be prevented 
by means foreign to natural law, or to what is com- 
monly known as cause and effect ; for, as has been well 
said, ‘‘ Natural law is not destroyed by being ignored, 
but eventually crashes its way through human inter- 
ference.”’ 


When we turn from the laws governing inorganic 


life is not absolute, like the permanence of mere mat- 
ter and force, but yields to that apparent advancement 
into new forms which is named Evolution, a mutabil- 


| ity which embarrasses by its endless complications. 


etheric syntonic vibration, which enables electric com- | On one hand, for instance, gneiss rock such as sur- 


| rounds us here, underlying the soil and cropping out 





| fering from those which have recently existed. 


by the sides of streams or on hill tops, has been held 
by many geologists to be the original crust of the 
earth, formed upon the molten globe when its surface 
became cool enough to freeze into rock ; our gneiss is 
at least of an antiquity only to be guessed at as many 
millions of years. Well: the quartz, felspar, horn- 


| blende, and mica of this rock are composed of fa- 
| miliar chemical elements combined together exactly 


| as those elements would combme now, and the same 
and none of our pioneers into the vast unknown 


realms surrounding our little sphere of knowledge | 


is true of the whole series of rocks of all sorts, from 
the ancient gneiss or Laurentian upward, though some 
of them may have been formed under conditions dif- 
The 
oldest, lavas, obsidians, and tufas are closely paral- 
leled in composition by the most recent ones. And 
Lyell has pointed out that all the processes of ero- 
sion, sedimentation, upheaval, and eruption which 
have moulded and carved the earth’s surface in all the 
ages are the same that are now acting. The laws gov- 
erning these things are unchanged, and the resulting 
phenomena are unchanged. 

But, on the other hand, organisms change, as is 
clearly shown by the series of fossil forms that are 
preserved in the sedimentary rocks of various ages. 
For instance, in the rocks of the comparatively recent 
Eocene period, Marsh and Huxley found fossil bones 
of the remote ancestor of our horse; it was a small 
quadruped no larger than a fox, having five toes on 
each fore foot, and four toes on each hind foot, well 
adapted for giving broad tread on soft ground. This 
was followed in regular succession by the four-toed 
Eocene Orohippus, the Miocene Mesohippus as large 
as a sheep, with three toes and a rudiment, the larger 
Pliocene Hipparion with three toes, and finally by our 


(Continued on page 496.) 
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SADDUCEES. 

SPEAKING of bread, Jesus cautioned his followers to 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the 
Sadducees. The leaven he referred to was the teach- 
ing, the system, of those sects, or parties. It is a 
leaven which still exists. 

The Sadducees were the ruling party in Jerusalem 
They had long been in control 
It was they who put him to death. 


in the time of Jesus. 
of Jewish affairs. 
It was they who prevailed upon Pilate, who hesitated, 
to send him to crucifixion. 

Historians and biblical students do not entirely 
agree as to the origin of the Sadducees. The common 
theory is that they were followers of one Sadok, a 
famous scholar, but there is authority also forthe idea 
that they were named from the Hebrew word ¢zaddzk, 
just. They appear in Jewish history in the time of 
the Maccabzan Jonathan, about 144 B. C., so that 
when they compassed the death of Jesus, they had 
been known as a force in the affairs of the nation for 
about a hundred and seventy-five years. 

They are commonly called a sect, sometimes a 
party ; but they were much more a class. 
together, and acted together, not so much from a 
common doctrine as from common interest. 
convictions related less to religious, or philosophical, 
or ethical questions than to the policy of keeping the 
control of affairs in their own hands, adding to their 
wealth, maintaining their comfortable or luxurious 
life. Without any precise formulation of their belief 
on these points, for none were needed, they in- 
stinctively acted for themselves and for their class. 
The reformer who had come out of Galilee preached 


They held | 


Their | 


There is material for study in these lessons. 
Human nature, that nature which the primeval man 
had, was much the same, undoubtedly, at Jerusalem, 
about the year 30, among the Semite tribes, that it is 
in our own day, in many lands, among peoples 
descended from other tribal parents,—from Angles 
and Saxons of the Baltic marshes, from Celts of the 
west coasts of Europe, from Scandinavians of the 
North, from Latins of the South. The ‘Old Adam,” 


| if that is a good name for it, survives through all. 





doctrines which would have overthrown their mono- 


poly of power and prevented their absorption of other keep the watch, and that perpetually, which with 


men’s substance ; hence they crucified him. 

The Sadducees hated the Pharisees, because the 
latter, by their zeal, their vehemance, their insistence 
on something more than the “ conformity.’”’ and out- 
ward ritual of the Sadducees, continually threatened 
to disturb the existing order. To the Sadducees the 
existing order was the only right thing possible, 
because it meant ¢iem. To disturb it would be 
abominable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The vigor of self-interest, the eye quality that does 
not look beyond self, makes Sadducees, as formerly. 
Of this ‘‘leaven’’ we were warned to beware, and 
whether it applies to us because of individual selfish- 
ness, or the selfishness of the class, or party, or caste, 
with which we are identified, the warning is equally 
pertinent and weighty. 


THE PERPETUAL WATCH. 


JouNn RuskIN, somewhere in his excellent essays for 
the young, speaks with great clearness and force 
relative to their need of being careful of their actions, 
that these may not do damage to their reputations for 
stability of character. He says, in substance, that 
youth should follow the time-honored maxim of ab- 
staining from all appearance of evil. To further 
impress upon them the importance of this, he adds 
that it is far more needful for them to lead circum- 
spect lives than for the aged, whose time is far spent ; 
that these can better afford to be careless of their 
acts, having so nearly finished their course, and that 
in them irregularities are more excusable. 

There is some truth in this statement, but there is 
danger even in the admittance of the fact stated, that 
when one is old, and his days are few, he can be ex- 
cused for departures from the straight and narrow 
way. Such departures do great injustice to the 
character that has cost a life-long struggle to perfect, 


_ and are so pathetic and sorrowful that charity hastens 


to cover them with thé excuse of failing mental 
powers for, as has been truly said, “ evil no sooner 
takes possession of the heart than folly commences 
the conquest of the mind.” 

So it is ever needful for both young and old to 


the Divine help, alone strengthens us to hold out to 
the end, when we may hope to reap the reward of a 
Godly life spoken of by Paul, the “promise of the 
life which now is, and that which is to come.” 


THE worship we offer toa Father of universal, 
impartial goodness to all his children is only complete 
when we go forth to breathe the same spirit in our 
daily walks.—C. C. Hussey. 
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BIRTHS. 


HUTTON.—At Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 26, 1899, | 


to Walter J. and Jessie Winder Hutton, a daughter, who is 
named Miriam Alice Hutton. 


PALMER.—At Geiger’s Mills, Berks county, Pa., Fourth 
month 26, 1899, to Jos. P. and Margaret R. Palmer, a 
daughter, who is named Mary Darlington Palmer. 


MARRIAGES. 


BIDDLE—HARNED.—At Friends’ 


meeting- house, 
Lansdowne, Pa., 


Harned, of Secane, Delaware county, Pa., daughter of Sarah 
S., and the late Jacob L. Harned. 


DARLINGTON—SHARPLES.—On the evening of Sixth 


the care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, held at West 


Chester, Pa., Jared Worrall Darlington, son of Jesse and the | 


late Hannah W. Darlington, of Darling, Pa., and Hannah 
Mary Sharples, daughter of S. Emlenand MarthaS. Sharples, 
of West Chester, Pa. 

KIRBY—WILKINS.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Sixth month 14, 1899, by Friends’ ceremony, Albert 
F. Kirby, son of William G. and Ella F. Kirby, and Anna E., 
daughter of Marietta and the late Ezra Wilkins, all of Med- 
ford, Burlington county, N. J. 


LUKENS—DIXON.—By Friends’ ceremony, at 219 West | 


Coulter street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Sixth month 14, 
1899, George Wooley Lukens, son of Emily E. and the late 
Reuben Lukens, and Susanna Hancock Dixon, daughter of 
Charles A. and the late Mary Anna Dixon, all of Philadelphia. 

SHELDRAKE—REISSE.—At the residence of the bride, 
2010 N. 18th street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 26, 1899, 
Charles L. S. Sheldrake, of Hub, North Carolina, son of 
Henry L. and C. Anna Sheldrake, of Philadelphia, and 


Hanna Eva Reisse, daughter of the late Adam and Catherine 
Elizabeth Reisse. 


DEATHS. 


BELL.—At Bloomfield, N. J., First-day, Sixth month 11, 
1899, James Bell. Interment at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

EDWARDS.—At his residence, near Woodstown, N. a 
Fifth month 23, 1899, Thomas L. Edwards, aged 71 years, 2 
months ; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

This Friend entered the ‘‘life beyond’’ with scarcely a 
moment's warning, and his peaceful, exemplary character 
was proof of his readiness for the Master's sudden call. 

GARRIGUES.—Sixth month 18, 1899, Esther Garrigues, 
aged 86 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

She was the last of the children of the late Abraham 
Mitchell and Esther Marshall Garrigues, of Philadelphia. Al- 
though advanced in age, she continued her interest in meet- 
ing, and was quite frequent in her attendance. 

ORR.—At the Philadelphia Home for Incurables, West 


Philadelphia, Sixth month 11, 1899, Mary Orr, in her 77th 
year. 


TAYLOR.—Suddenly, Sixth month 8, 1899, Richard B., 
last of the children of Joseph G. and Phebe A. Taylor, in his 
31st year ; a grandson of the late Lowndes and Rachel Taylor ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Ir thou neglectest thy love to thy neighbor in 
vain thou professest thy love to God; for by thy love 
to God the love of thy neighbor is begotten, and by 
the love to thy neighbor thy love to God is nourished. 
—Francis Quarles. 


d¢€ 
Love him and keep him for thy friend who, when 
all go away, will not forsake thee, nor suffer thee to 
perish in the end.—Zhomas a Kempis. 


Sixth month 8, 1899, Samuel Biddle of | 


Philadelphia, son of the late William Biddle, and Elizabeth | I may here mention, were kindly received by Baron 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
Il.—LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


| We reached Southampton, Fifth month 31, late in 


the afternoon, so that I missed the sessions of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting for that day altogether. This I 


| regretted, because the afternoon had been in part 
| occupied by the report of the “ deputation,” (as we 


would say, committee), which had been sent with a 
message to The Hague Conference. (The deputation, 


de Staal, president of the Conference, who received 
their address, and had an extended interview with 


month 14, 1899, at the residence of the bride's parents, under | Prof. Bloch, author of the great book on War, which 


so influenced the mind of the Czar. I had an inter- 
esting account of the visit from one of the party, Ellen 
Robinson, to whom I shall refer below.) 

I was able to attend three sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting,—at 11, and 3, on Fifth-day, the Ist instant, 
and 11.30, on the 2nd. This last was the closing 
session. I also attended a very impressive Peace 
meeting, in the meeting-house on the evening of 
Fifth-day, and one or two other meetings of associate 
interest to the Yearly Meeting. In all of them, it 
hardly need be said, I was greatly interested, and 
from them, I am sure, much of interest and value 
could be learned in reference to our own management 
and procedure. 

The premises used by London Yearly Meeting 
have been described in the INTELLIGENCER. They are 
on the east side of London, near the Bank of England, 
not far from the Tower, not far from the Thames. 
The name “ Bishopsgate Without,” applied to the 
street here for a little distance, (perhaps three 
“‘squares”’ on Arch street), means outside the wall 
which once enclosed the old city of London. The 
Bishop’s Gate was one of the four or five chief en- 
trances. At No. 12 there is an alley entrance, like 
ours on Fifteenth street, (Philadelphia), running back 
by a long corridor into a court-yard, upon which the 
meeting-houses (for there are three—the “ large,” 
the “women’s,” and the “old’’), with their com- 
mittee rooms, retiring-rooms, etc., open. It is very 
compact and very convenient, a retired and pleasant 
place for the people of Peace to withdraw to, in their 
endeavor to serve God after their manner. I may 
add here, as a place as convenient as any, that the 
building and arrangements are all very complete and 
substantial ; we could learn much by a study of some 
of their features. The two meeting-houses used have 
five galleries and wainscoting of old oak inside, and 
have more the appearance of a “ chapel,’’—though 
they are perfectly plain and simple,—than our Ameri- 
can meeting-houses generally. 

In the Yearly Meeting, at 11, on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, the session lasted nearly three hours. It was a 
joint session, the women having come into the “ large” 
house. Altogether there were probably 800 persons 
present, half or more being women. (The house will 
seat 1,000 or 1,100, I was told, and earlier in the 
Yearly Meeting—which began Fifth month 24, the 
day I left New York—it was well filled by “joint” 
sittings.) The clerk of men’s meeting, John More- 
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land, presided ; on his left hand was Mary Jane Godlee, 
clerk of women’s meeting, but she took no active part 
in the proceedings ; on his right were his two assistant 
clerks, Henry Lloyd Wilson and Arthur Midgley ; 
near by was Isaac Sharp, who is recording clerk, 
and is also a permanent secretary for the Society, 
with an office on the premises. The business in this 
session included the report of a special Committee on 
Temperance, appointed last year,—a ‘‘ deputation ”’ 
that made visits, held meetings, etc., to deepen the 
feeling among Friends as to intoxicants ; the report of 
the audit of the Yearly Meeting’s financial account ; 
and a proposed change of discipline by which it will 
hereafter be explicitly permissible, (some quarterly 
meetings had regarded the permission implied) to ap- 
point ministers to be elders. 

The consideration of these three subjects, repre- 
senting as they did three features of the Society 
operations, I observed with great interest. I may 
say, in the first place, that the clerk conducted the 
proceedings with much dignity and ability, keeping 
more of a guiding hand on the meeting than is usual 
with us, I think, and, in the second, that in the dis- 
cussions, in which perhaps from twenty to forty per- 
sons took part, there was generally a_ profound 
decorum, and the utmost mutual consideration in 
tone and manner. (I must use another perenthesis, 
here, though I am making so many, to remark that 
the English pitch and inflection, in speaking, permits 
the saying of rather direct and plain words in a gentle 
and persuasive manner ; this was very apparent in the 
meeting, when speakers differed, but presented their 
differences in so kindly a tone that it was pleasant to 
hear the opposite view offered.) 

The afternoon session, Fifth-day was devoted 
largely to reports of standing committees, etc. This 
was in men’s meeting only, the women sitting 
separately. The attendance was not large,—perhaps 
300 persons. The closing session, Sixth-day, was 
again a joint one, and the number present was nearly 
the same as the day before. This sitting was devoted 
mainly to reading the drafts of the epistles to be sent 
away, and the deliberateness and care with which 
they were treated was very striking indeed. One 
epistle was sent to Dublin Yearly Meeting, one to 
Canada Yearly Meeting, and one to all the yearly 
meetings in the United States, of the “‘ other body,” — 
some special paragraphs applicable to their particular 
cases, being inserted, however, in most of them. 
Finally, there was the “ General Epistle ’’ addressed 
in the first instance to the membership of London 
Yearly Meeting itself. This was a somewhat longer 
paper than is usually sent out, and it would be read 
with satisfaction, I think, by Friends generally, every- 
where. The other epistles had been solidly—but not 
long—considered, as each came up, and the clerk 
had signed those for Dublin and Canada in the pre- 
sence of the meeting, announcing in each case, for- 
mally, that he was about to do so, and that he had 
done so, but when the General Epistle was reached, 
it was treated with even increased seriousness. Some 
details of routine business were put out of the way, so 
as not to interfere with the dignified closing, and then 
the clerk himself, (his assistants had read the others), 


read the draft as the Committee had presented it, 
deliberately and sympathetically. There was some 
discussion of it, but not much, and one slight change 
was proposed and made. Then John Morland said, 
“ The clerk is about to sign the Epistle,” and in a 
moment, ‘I have signed the Epistle.”” Three Friends, 
I think, had already offered prayer, and two more 
now did so. There were some earnest devotional 
addresses, quite brief, and then the clerk, having 
been standing a few moments, while perfect quiet 
prevailed, said, ‘‘I am about to read the closing 
minute,” and doing so, the session ended. It was a 
most dignified closing, and undoubtedly had the 
effect of leaving upon the minds of all present a deep 
and favorable impression. 

The Peace meeting, on Fifth-day evening, was an 
outcome of the earnest feeling experienced in the 
Yearly Meeting on the subject. Joseph Storrs Fry, 
formerly for several years clerk of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, presided, and addresses were made by some seven 
or eight Friends. I am not now sure that I recail all 
of them, but among the number were Henry Stanley 
Newman, (editor of Zhe Friend), William C. Braith- 
waite, Herbert Midgley, Thomas Hodgkin, and 
Frances Thompson and Ellen Robinson. All the 
addresses were good, and some of them of unusual 
interest and force; in the latter class were those by 
the two women Friends, both of whom are speakers 
of much lucidity and ability. If we could persuade 
either or both of them to visit us in the United States, 
I am sure the cause of Peace and Peaceableness would 
profit thereby. H. M. J. 

London, Sixth month 5th. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at 
Prairie Grove Meeting-house in Henry county, Sixth 
month 3, 1899. 

The ministers and elders quarterly meeting was 
held at 9.30 a. m., with about twelve members present, 
seven of them from Marietta ; no representatives from 
West Liberty present. Abel Mills, a minister from 
Clear Creek, Ill., was present with us, and very accept- 
ably. T. P. Marsh, anelder of Marietta Monthly Meet- 
ing came on Seventh-day morning, and attended all of 
the meetings, also a young member of the same meet- 
ing was in attendance on and after Sixth-day, and he 
not a representative. The Friends from+these usually 
drive across the country, but at this time there were 
frequent showers accompanied by high winds, hail 
storms, and cyclones, so it was thought best not to 
venture The quarterly meeting was held at 11 a. m., 
with a fair attendance and a satisfactory meeting. No 
representatives present from Wapsinnonoc Monthly 
Meeting at West Liberty, but some encouraging letters 
of excuse from those appointed, one only being able 
to come. 

Our quarterly First-day School Conference was 
held as usual at 3 p. m., and a great many gathered, 
the house being filled and some outside. The pro- 

gram, which was well prepared, had been about two- 
thirds carried very satisfactorily when a storm of rain, 
hail, and some wind came which disturbed the audience 








so much that a very good meeting had to be 
dissolved. 

The Young People’s Association had also pre- 
pared an extra program for their meeting, to be held 
that evening, but the weather and the darkness of the 
night looked so unfavorable it was concluded not to 
hold it then, but announced a meeting at 9.30a. m., 
on Second-day morning, which meeting was held, 
and the arrangements mostly carried out. 

A concern had been felt by some-of the Marietta 
members to make a religious visit among the families 
and members of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting pre- 
vious to the quarterly meeting, and by some corres- 
pondence with them the proposition was favorably 
received. On the morning of Seventh-day, the 27th 
of Fifth month, Thgmas E. Hogue and wife of Mari- 
etta, John Cory and wife of Tama, and Nathan Edsall 
and wife of Hartland, three ministers and three elders, 
left their homes and started on the proposed visit, 
and after a pleasant journey arrived at Olds, in Henry 
county, and they were met by James Phillipps and 
Theodore Russell and conveyed to their homes, where 
they were comfortably and kindly entertained. On 
First-day we attended meeting with the Friends there. 
Several of those gathered were favored to set forth 
words of counsel and encouragement toward the 
building up of our Zion here on earth. A Parlor 
Meeting was arranged for that evening at Phebe 
Russell’s, and a goodly number gathered with us and 
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we enjoyed a very pleasant and profitable meeting. | 


On Second-day we commenced our visits from place 
to place until about all of the families were visited as 
near as we could get to them in the uncertain weather. 
We were very kindly received and generously aided 
in getting around from family to family. At Winfield, 
Iowa, we met our friend Abel Mills, of Clear Creek, 
Illinois, and we had his company with us the balance 


of our time among the Friends there. N. E. 


Hartland, lowa, Sixth month 12, 1899. 


FRIENDS AT SPARTA, ONTARIO. 
The annual session of Friends recently held at 
Sparta, Ontario, was addressed by Isaac Wilson, from 
the text, ‘‘ Be ye slow to anger.’”’ There are some 


creed and belief, and these are fortunately among the 
essentials of belief. The speaker held forth that one 
of these was the fact of the unchangeableness of God. 
Though man’s conceptions of God have very much 
changed and enlarged from those of bye-gone times, 
still the Father is the same as he has always been. He 


has assigned to man the task of bringing into subjec- | 
tion all these faculties and propensities that belong to | 


our lower natures. 
All things as created by Almighty power have 


legitimate purpose intended, but man continually 
needs Divine power to hold these in subordination to 
his better nature. One of the ancient conceptions of 
a man’s strength was his ability to take a city, but it 
has been declared that he who controls himself is 
better than he who takes a city. 

Am I slow to anger? Do I exercise a perfect 
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check-rein of control over my passions? Can I with- 
hold that profane word under provocation? Do I 
seek to overcome that evil habit that so besets me? 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MEMORIAL. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Tue following is an acknowledgment of the memorial 
sent by the Philanthropic Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting, asking the Commission to use their 
best efforts to promote the establishment of a per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration. 
Yours truly, 
Joun W. Hurcuinson. 

International Conference at The Hague, Commission 

of the United States of America. Fifth month 

30th, 1890. 
John W. Hutchinson, New York City: 

Iam directed by the American Commission to 
the Peace Conference now in session in this city, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your favor of May 18th, 
with enclosure, addressed to Honorable Seth Low. 

The Commission deeply appreciate and sincerely 
thanks you and those associated with you, for your 
words of sympathy and encouragement in the im- 
portant work in which we are now engaged. 

I remain, yours very respectfully, 
FREDERICK W. HO ts, Secretary. 


SELLING RUM TO INDIANS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In a Genealogical search made in and around Phila- 
delphia, last week, I found the enclosed minute re- 
corded in Falls Monthly Meeting. It pleased me so 
well that I thought many other Friends might desire 
to have the benefit of reading such valuable minutes. 

“At a monthly meeting held at the house of 


| Richard Hough, the 6th day of Second month, 1687. 


“Whereas it’s offensive to see the great disorder 
that is amongst the Indians by reason of the rum 
that’s sold unto them, and that Friends may keep 


| clear of selling them any, or to any that are Indian 


| Traders, it’s agreed that Thomas Janney and William 
religious views universally held among most every 


Yardley do speak with William Biles and caution 


| him thereof.”’ 


“At a monthly meeting at the house of Richard 


| Hough the 14th day of Third month, 1687. 


“Whereas, at last meeting two Friends were ap- 
pointed to speak to William Biles about selling rum, 
to such as sell it to the Indians, do say they have 
spoken with him, and his answer is that it is not 
against the Law, neither doth he know that it is any 


| evil to do it, but, however, if Friends desire him not 


| to do it, he will for the future forbear it. 
been declared as good and useful to man for the 


‘It is the unanimous judgment of this meeting that 
it is a wrong thing to sell rum to the Indians, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or sell rum to any person, that 
the person so selling it believes it is to be disposed of 
to the Indians, because we know and are satisfied 
they know not, viz, the Indians, how to use it in 
moderation, but most commonly to the abuse of 
themselves and others.” 
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“At a monthly meeting at the house of Richard 
Hough, the 7th day of Fourth month, 1687. 

“The persons appointed to speak with William 
Biles doth say he hath accordingly done so, and that 
William Biles’ answer is that inasmuch as Friends re- 
quest his care for the future, he will forbear dealing 
that way.” 

The monthly meeting mentioned in the above 
minutes was in later years Falls Monthly Meeting in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

4} William Biles was an early settler in that locality, 
being there previous to William Penn’s settlement in 
Pennsylvania. 

Many of the early meetings of Falls Monthly 
Meeting were held at William Biles’s house. He 
was a valuable citizen, a minister in the Society of 
Friends. He occupied a position in his community 
that would appear peculiar to Friends of this genera- 
tion—a minister in good esteem, with meetings held 
at his dwelling; a keeper of an Ordinary (a tavern), 
and selling rum to the Indians and others. ! 

It was a remarkable act of a Christian man that 
he should discontinue to sell rum to the Indians, on 
account of the desire of his brethren, when it was 
neither a violation of law nor the Discipline. 

Many of the present generation may trace back 
to him as their ancestor with much satisfaction. 

Kirk Brown. 
Baltimore, Md., Sixth month o, 1899. 


THe Wonpers oF Gop’s Power.—We think of 
God’s power chiefly when we are in the presence of 
some natural phenomenon, like Niagara, or the Grand 
Canon of the Yellowstone. But no one can reflect 
long upon the most commonplace landscape or other 
natural fact without being impressed by it. Nor is 
there a greater pleasure to most devout minds than to 
meditate upon such a subject. Mark off a square 
foot of ground some time and then examine it min- 
utely and patiently, studying what there is in it in the 
way of plants or minerals, how it came to be what it 
is, how it is changing from day to day, etc., and you 
will gain new conception of the divine power and 
wisdom. To study God's power on a large scale, as 
in connection with astronomy, for example, impresses 
one strongly with the immensity of the divine power, 
but to study it in little things impresses one equally 
with its wonderful care of detail, its almost incredible 
attention to the perfection of details, and with the 
love of order and beauty which surely must be qual- 
ities in the divine nature.—Congregationalist. 

>¢€ 

QUARRELS are sad delayers of life. When two 
people going in opposite directions meet ata turnstile, 
the one who waits for the other to go through first 
saves time and energy for both. 

>¢ 

Love is the greatest thing that God Can give us, 
for himself is love; and it is the greatest thing that 
we can give to God, for it will also give ourselves, 
and carry with it all that is ours. It is the great 
commandment, and it is all the commandments ; for 
it is the fulfilling of the law.—/eremy Taylor. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


Tue fifth annual arbitration conference, held recently at 
Lake Mohonk, adopted the following platform : 

We urge the immediate establishment of a permanent in- 
ternational Court, which shall be open to all nations for the 
adjudication of whatever controversies may arise between 
them, and which they are unable to settle by diplomacy or 
mediation. 

In the constitution of this Court we urge the application of 
the same principles which experience has shown to be most 
conducive to the ends of justice in judicial controversies be- 
tween individuals. In this highest of human tribunals the 
judges should be’selected solely for their recognized ability, 
learning, and impartiality. 

During the past few years the cause of arbitration has 
made wonderful progress. Since our last meeting a treaty 
between Italy and Argentina has been negotiated. This 

| marks a great advance over all former arbitration treaties, in 
that it provides for the settlement of all disputes that may 
arise between them, questions of honor not being excepted. 

Within the past year another event of transcendent im- 
portance has occurred in the summoning by the Czar of 
| Russia of a great international Conference to consider how 
war can be avoided and its burdens alleviated. This Confer- 
ence marks an epoch in the history of the world. It is the 
first great step towards the federated peace of the world. The 
Czar is entitled to gratitude and respectful admiration for his 
noble initiative. 

Earnestly do we hope that the work so auspiciously begun 
at The Hague will go forward until at last, and at no distant 
day, the peace of the world shall rest on the sure foundation 
of justice, and nations be relieved from the well-nigh intol- 
erable burdens of war. 

We must not forget, however, that the work of that Con- 
ference is only preliminary and that the results of its delibera- 
tions must be submitted for ratification to the several govern- 
ments there represented. 

We therefore here earnestly resolve to do what we can to 
promote popular intelligence and quicken the popular con- 
science, to the end that when this subject comes before our 
| representatives at Washington there shall be no doubt as to 
what the people demand in this time of supreme opportunity. 

We believe that the gratifying progress already made, and 
the inspiring hopes which we confidently entertain for the 
| future, are because men are learning the moral righteousness 
of peace, and because God rules the world. 








MEMORIAL .SERVICE AT PLAINFIELD. 


In accordance with the wishes of the many Plainfield friends 
of the late Aaron M. Powell, a memorial service was held at 
| Natchung avenue, on First-day afternoon, the 11th instant. 
William M. Jackson presided, and many religious denomina- 
tions and local organizations were represented in the large 
audience. After a short period of reverent silence, William 
D. Williams read the twenty-third and ninety-first Psalms. 
Several letters which had been received by the committee of 
the New York Yearly Meeting, were presented, after which 
Clara S. Rushmore read from the’ INTELLIGENCER the sketch 
of the life of Aaron M. Powell, prepared by his sister, Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Among those who offered loving tribute to the memory of 
| our dear friend were A. C. Nickerson, pastor of the Plainfield 
Unitarian Church, who testified to his excellent judgment and 
unflinching devotion to the call of duty, his noble character, 
and the value of his personal friendship. William M. Jack- 





son spoke of his wonderful gift of reconciling antagonistic 
influences which sometimes threatened the unity of public 
meetings. William D. Williams paid tribute to the silent 
influence which was exerted by his writings, an influence 
which personal acquaintance served only to deepen. Isaac 
W. Miller, a member of the Presbyterian Church, spoke very 
feelingly of his long association with Aaron M. Powell as a 
neighbor and friend ; of his sincerity and gentleness, com- 
bined with great strength of purpose in every just cause, —he 
was, in the fullest meaning of the term, ‘‘A Christian gentle- 
man. 


Elias Underhill felt that our dear friend exemplified 
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in his own life’that ‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest,’ and hoped 
that we would honor his memory by bringing our lives in 
closer touch with the Divine. Charles F. Underhill called 
attention to one characteristic that could belong only to the 
pure in heart ; his genuine enjoyment of the simple pleasures 
of life, his sense of humor, his kindly smile of sympathy 
when in the company of the young. Though weighed down 
by the griefs of humanity, he carried always in his bosom the 
heart of a little child. 

The meeting closed with the reading of Tennyson's poem, 
‘« Crossing the Bar."’ 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


FRoM the Friend we learn of the arrival of the fourth party of 
Doukhobors in Canada. The Lake Huron, which sailed from 
Batoum on the 12th of Fifth month, and reached Quebec on 


the 6th of Sixth month, having on board 1,540 adults and | 
seven hundred and thirty-eight children, the last instalment | 


of the exiles who are likely to come ina body to America, 
and swelling the total to upwards of 7,000. A very sad fea- 


ture of the case is the cruel hardship of leaving behind mem- | 


bers of some families, in prison, on account of their persistent 
stand against yielding up their peace principles. 


ultimate release. 


Atlantic in one vessel), she took on board three tons of sugar, 


lime juice, etc. Nothing but the greatest cleanliness would 
together of emigrants, but all former experience with these 
exiles shows that they may be relied upon to keep the vessel 
in a proper sanitary condition. Itwas the Lake Huron which 


took out to Nova Scotia the first 2,000 Russians ; and her first 
officer, speaking to a Friend in England, said: ‘‘ They are 
not like the pecple we generally carry,’’ and went on to des- 


cribe their quietude, orderliness, and promptitude in doing 
whatever they were asked, such as cleaning down the deck, 
etc. They made remarkably good sailors, though they had 
for the most part never even seenhe sea before, and they 
had to endure the terrible storms that cost so much loss on the 
Atlantic. It was amusing to our friend to hear the officer 
speak of a child that was born in the midst of the tremendous 
hurricane, and the interest she aroused on landing. ‘If the 
father and mother had taken a room when we landed, and 


had charged ten cents a piece to see the baby, they might | 


have made a fortune for her, for all the women in the town 
came to havea look at her.”’ 


Superior spoke in similar appreciation of the 2,000 Ae con- 


are real Christians. 
won't! ’’ 

The chartering of the Lake Huron for her present vogage, 
although it passed through the hands of the English Com 


Mind, if ‘key don’t go to Heaven, you 


mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings, was paid for by the | 
This section had not | 


‘*Kars’’ Doukhobors themselves. 
undergone such severities at the hands of the military 


English funds. When they sold up their belongings, they 
sent to England a draft on a London bank for over £8,450. 


Out of this was paid £6,750 for the steamer, besides the cost | 


of provisions. : 

The Lake Huron reached the Quarantine Station at 
Quebec on the 6th of Sixth month, where it was detained, as 
a case of small-pox had occurred during the voyage ; it was 


that of a child, who was likely to recover, but meant a deten- | 


tion of the Doukhobors at Gross Isle—the Quarantine Station, 
for at least twenty-one days, and if fresh cases manifested 
themselves, perhaps a much longer stay. 

‘Prince Hilkoff, with three Doukhobors, who had come 
from Manitoba to meet the passengers of the Lake Huron 
and explain some matters to them, were in waiting for the 
arrival of the ship, but to their disappointment, were forbidden 
to see their friends. Hilkoff telegraphed to Quarantine to 
ask if the three Russians, one a woman whose aged mother 





Possibly, the | 
Czar may be prevailed upon to use his influence for their | 
Before the Lake Huron sailed from Eng- | 
land to take up this great living freight of 2,278 persons, | 
(the largest number, it is believed, that ever set out to cross the | 
| THE annual commencement was held on the morning of the 
1,000 tins of milk, twenty chests of tea, and a quantity of | 


| ford. 


| intellectual duty.’ 
veyed from Batoum, saying to another Friend, ‘‘ Those people | 


| Griggs, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 





| doing that is not worth doing well. 


| simist had to earn his living by the work of his hand. 
authorities, as those who have been principally aided by | 
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was on the vessel, might go to the station, and remain 
throughout the stay of the passengers with them. 

‘«It was interesting and instructive to find the entire 
willingness of the little party to settle down for the enforced 
stay, but the doctor in charge declined to allow them to come. 
There had been five deaths and two births during the voyage.”’ 

The prince is a very unpretending man, but intelligent 
and capable, as well as kind hearted. He fully bears out the 
high character of which accounts have been given us, and 
seems like one raised up for this special occasion of estab- 
lishing his peace-loving countrymen in a congenial home, 
undisturbed by persecution. 

He expressed his desire that the Society of Friends would 


| petition the Czar to release all the Doukhobors who remain 


prisoners in Russia, that they might be allowed to join their 
relations in Canada, who are sadly grieving over the separation. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLGENCER ”’ 
Amount previously reported, 
Received ‘‘ Cash’ through J. C., 


FUND. 
$288.00 
100.CO 


Total, Se eae aria . $388.00 
Of this amount $288 has been forwarded to the Douk- 
hobors through the relief at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


€vucational Department. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


15th instant. President Sharpless and members of the Board 


| of Managers and Faculty, and the graduating class occupied 


prevent disastrous inroads of disease, with such a herding | the platform. 


President Sharpless, in his address, referred to 
the prosperity of the past year, to the addition of a new pro- 
fessor in the department of physics for next year, and to the 
recent enlargement of the college library building. Progress 
was reported in the work of raising funds for a new gymna- 
sium ; and it was stated that a new dormitory is being erected 
to be named for Thomas Lloyd, the early governor of the 


| province, one among those early Welsh settlers whose names 


have been given to so many places in the vicinity of Haver- 
In closing, the President said : 

‘« The very best of success in any school is the state of 
mind of its scholars as to future study. The highest praise is 
due when all have an unsatisfied desire for more. The 
greatest condemnation is the existence of a belief that the 
world holds no more intellectual conquests worth making. 
To excite ambition and keep it excited is a sure indication of 
good teaching, and the school that feeds a college, or the 


| college that feeds the graduate courses of a university, with 
The captain of the Lake | 


boys and men alert and expectant, is probably doing its full 
Professor 

Any action, he 
No work is worth 
The commonplace is 
transfigured by great devotion. It is not only growth but 
sanity that comes to us through earnest work. Even when 
we fail in our ideal, we keep our faith. Hardly a single pes- 
If we 
If we work we come so close to 


The address to the graduates was made by 


said, may be made noble by doing it well. 


are idle we cannot believe. 


| the hard, yet beneficent laws of nature, that we cannot doubt. 


Degrees were conferred as follows : 

Bachelor of Arts—William John Bawden, Walter Elihu 
Blair, William Bode, Royal Jenkins Davis, Francis Algernon 
Evans, Rufus Horton Jones, Howard Haines Lowry, Edward 
Hough Lycett, Joseph Paul Morris, Herbert Clinton Petty, 
Malcolm Augustus Shipley, Jr., Frank Keller Walter, and 
Arthur Clement Wild. 

Bachelor of Science—William Aldrich Battey, John Dar- 
lington Carter, Edward B. Conklin, Benjamin Satterthwait 
DeCou, Alfred Collins Maule, Ralph Mellor, John Howard 
Redfield, Jr., Elisha Roberts Richie. 

Master of Arts—William Warder Cadbury, Arthur Fer- 
nandez Coca, and Ira Isbon Sterner. 

The graduating class was as follows : 

Classical Course—Ruth S. Baker, Ethel A. S. Brown, 
Emma W. Crawford, Helen M. Eastwick, Louise Eshleman, 
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Marion Lukens, Lila McGaughan, Edwin L. Mercer, Bertha 
E. Shryock, Zoe W.: Smith, Evelyn L. Swain, Maude Ten- 
nent, Jennie E. Wahl, Earl Evans, William Frederick Johnson. 

Scientific Course— Ella R. Bicknell, Emma T. Fell, Helen 
Hill, Mary L. Sautter, A. Lida Scott, Katharine R. Stack- 
house, Mary S. Stackhouse, Alice M. Taylor, S. Roscoe Bate- 
man, Howard Biddle, Raymond Coryell Bisler, Dillwyn 
Hunter Lewis, Harry Taylor McDevitt, Thomas Miller 
Robb, Wilmer Mitchell Wood. 

Literary Course—H. Kate Baker, S. Anna Chandler, 
Aida Davis, L. Blanche Dickinson, Marion J. Fine, Helen 
R. Johnson, Hattie Jones, Helena L. Levis, Jean MacNaugh- 
ton, Rachel Pidge, Anne S. Ridings, Alice Serrill, Adele 
Shapley, Ethel Terry, Mary B. Walker, Jennie C. Ziegler, 
Charles Cadwallader Corson, Henry Corneau Diller, Louis 
Fussell, Louis Eyre Kirk, Cyrus Dressler Marter, Robert 
Logan Pearson, William Barrett Rogers, Jr. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The commencement was 
held on the morning of the 16th instant. The address was 
given by Isaac H. Clothier. He said in part : 

‘* If to the younger members of the school commencement 
day means release from work and the beginning of the joyous 
vacation season, it has a different significance to us of maturer 
years. Graduation means but the beginning of life, the step- 
ping off from where you have been acquiring the first rudi- 
mentary tools with which to work into a place among men. 
With entrance into life your education has just begun. It 
should continue, and broaden and deepen and enrich your 
lives with increasing knowledge and wisdom every day while 
you live. 

‘* Do not misinterpret what success is. Success in life is 
so often interpreted to mean success in materialthings. I am 
far from decrying that sort of success; on the contrary, | 
urge upon you as a solemn duty habits of thrift, of economy, 
in order to accumulate this world’s goods for proper and high 
uses. 

‘* But if that be your ultimate aim, your lives will almost 
surely miss the noblest fruition, and even if you prove to be 
successful in accumulating wealth, you may still be far from 
attaining true success. For while money should be a wonder- 
ful help in the accomplishment of ‘all good things, while it is 
an admirable servant, it is a terrible master, and if allowed to 
rule instead of compelled to serve, it will almost inevitably 
hinder, perhaps altogether prevent, real success. 

‘* For success in life means the development of the truest 
manhood, the truest womanhood, the building and uplifting of 
character. All material possessions are transitory and uncer- 
tain ; character alone endures. Conduct of itself is not char- 
acter, but it aids in forming and it also grows out of character, 
and it is, therefore, aside from its effects on others, most im- 
portant in its influence on one’s self."’ 

Principals Joseph S. Walton and Anna M. Speakman 
briefly addressed the graduates, and essays were read on 
‘*The Russian Disarmament,’’ by Dillwyn Hunter Lewis, 
‘* The Power of Beauty,’’ by Anne S. Ridings,’’ ‘‘ The Future 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race,’’ by Charles C. Corson, 


C. Diller, and ‘‘A Poem of Night,’’ by Lila McGaughan. 
Helen M. Eastwick gave a pleasing recitation. 





BALTIMORE FRIENDs’ SCHOOL GRADUATES.—The com- 
mencement exercises of the Friends’ Elementary and High 
School, McCulloh and Preston streets, were held last evening 
in the rooms of Friends’ meeting-house, Park avenue and 
Laurens street. Before entering upon the exercises proper 
the principal, Prof. Eli M. Lamb, made, in behalf of the 
faculty, the usual annual announcement of promotions and 
honors, and awarded certificates of highest honor to the leaders 
of the various classes as follows: Senior class, J. Howard 
Hopkins ; junior class, Helen S. Ellis ; second year class, M. 
Elma Lewis ; first year class, Edith S. Lewis ; class A, Mary 
A. Ellis; class B, Nellie McC. Silver; class C, Anna E. 
Matthews ; class D, Theresa A. Callow ; class E, Henry P. 
Wilmer ; class F, Julian D. Sears. . 


Helen S. Ellis won the distinction of the highest general 


average, 98% for the year’s work, and was awarded a 


eens ene 


**Vaca- | 
tion Lessons,’’ by Emma Trego Fell, ‘‘ Reformers,’ by Henry | 





i 


| and Norman S. Passmore, Oxford, Pa. 


Fifteen pupils who had not 
been absent from a school exercise during the academic year 
received certificates of unfailing attendance, and thirty-nine 
received certificates of honorable mention, their general 
average being above ninety. 

Prof. Lamb commented upon the remarkable carnestness 
of the pupils, their class loyalty and the interest they had 
manifested in the honors recently received by former pupils 
in various colleges and universities. Prof. Henry E. Shep- 
herd, ex-president of the University of South Carolina, and 
formerly superintendent of public instruction, this city, 
delivered an eloquent addressto the graduates. Prof. Lamb 
spoke briefly to the class, and then conferred the diplomas as 
follows : Classical course, Ada R. Waddington, John Howard 
Hopkins ; English course, Nellie W. Pistel, Rena Dronberg, 
C. Dimmock Smith, John Boyd Bland. A reception to the 
graduates in the lecture room of the meeting-house followed. 

Most of the graduates will continue their studies in college, 
Ada R. Waddington being already enrolied with ad- 
vanced standing in the Woman's College, and John Howard 
Hopkins at Swarthmore College. The school, which for 
thirty-five years has, under the able supervision of Prof. Eli 
M. Lamb, enjoyed the enviable reputation of being one of 
Baltimore’s best known educational institutions, will, in 
September next, be merged into the school which the Society 
of Friends is establishing at the corner of Park avenue and 
Laurens street.—Baltimore American. 


special highest honor certificate. 





ABINGTON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT.—The graduating 
exercises were held on the 16th instant, Principal Louis B. 
Ambler presiding. The address was given by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, of the George School. He dwelt upon the need for 
true development of all our mental, spiritual, and physical 
faculties. Isaac Michener spoke on behalf of the school 
committee. 

The graduates were Byron Beans, Arthur Markley Dewees, 
Sara Malvina Dubree, John Horace Ervien, Marie Elizabeth 
Jarrett, Ann Lucretia Smedley. The class motto is ‘‘ Char- 
acter is the Crown We Wear.”’ 

The class day exercises were as follows: President's ad- 
dress, Byron Beans ; History of the Class, J. Horace Ervien; 
Class Poem, Anna L. Smedley ; oration, Arthur M. Dewees ; 
prophesy, Marie L. Jarrett ; presentations, S. Malvina Dubree; 


closing address, Byron Beans. 


Anna L. Smedley was awarded a free scholarship in 
Swarthmore College, she being first in her class. 

Professor Ambler, who has been principal of the school 
the past seven years, will take a special course at the Michi- 
gan University. George R. Downing, M. S., late of the New 
Brunswick University, succeeds to the principalship. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The scholarships 
offered by Swarthmore College to graduates of various 
Friends’ schools who may enter the Freshman class without 
condition, deserve to be popular. We feel sure that the 
schools must all appreciate them. Three Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School students took the examinations, Annie S. 
Hawke, Piedmont, Ala. ; William E. Hannum, Ward, Pa. ; 
The contest was re- 
markably close ; in the final average of all the examinations 
there was a difference of one point (scale of 100) between the 
lowest and highest. The scholarship was awarded to William 
E. Hannum. Morrison J. Oswald, Berwick, Pa., was awarded 
a gold medal for highest scholarship among the boys for the 
year, and Margaret Campion a similar medal for scholarship 
among the girls. Gold honor medals were also awarded to 
Ruth Walden, Ruth Kennedy, Emma C. Beatty, John 
Wetherill, Linden Hill, Annie S. Hawke, Annie G. Harsh- 
berger, Mary Truman, Willard P. Tomlinson, Louise W. 
Hornor, Helen Parker, and Vernon Waddell. 

Honorable mention: Frederick Simons, Ellie Simons, 
Margaret C. Hall, Thomas Hall, Willie Hill, George Ashton, 
Herbert Ashton, Leonard Ashton, Dorothy Ashton, and 
Hannah Monaghan. 

Meritorious promotions : Norman S. Passmore, William 
E. Hannum, Cleora Haviland, Joseph K. Fourance, Clarenc 
Cook, Bramwell Geddes, Wilmer Crowell, Robert Leman 
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Jr., Priscilla E. Thomas, George Nobles, Preston Thomas | temperate, virtuous, industrious and honest as the average 


James Monaghan, Willie Blanchard, and Nellie Wetherill. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT.—The Fifth Annual 
Commencement of the George School took place in the 
assembly room of the school on the 15th instant. The room 
was filled with the parents and friends of the graduates and 
others interested. A special train leaving Philadelphia at 
g.15 brought many from that vicinity. The class consisted 
of eight boys and fourteen girls. The following program was 
rendered: Reading of Scripture ; ‘‘ Woman in Government,”’ 
Eliza Williams Gillingham ; ‘‘ The Eight Wonders,’’ William 
Ely Roberts ; ‘‘ The Heroism of Drudgery,’’ Beulah Lippin- 
cott Darby ; ‘‘ The Passing of the King,’’ Marius John ; Ad- 
dress on behalf of the committee, Annie Cooper Lippincott ; 
Address to the graduates, Bliss Perry, subject ‘‘ Power through 
Obedience ; "’ Presentation of diplomas. 

In the evening the Alumni supper was attended by seventy 
of the graduates, most of the members of the faculty, and two 
members of the committee. The following program was 
given: ‘‘ George School Celebrities,"’ Anna S. Hicks, class 
of '97 ; ‘* Loyalty,"’ A. Davis Jackson, '95; ‘‘ The Peace 
Conference,’ Myron Eves, '96; ‘‘ Politics and Politicians,’’ 
Homer G. White, '98 ; ‘‘ The Last of the Century,’’ William 
T. Hilliard, "99. 


PLYMOUTH SCHOOL.—The closing exercises of Plymouth 
Meeting Friends’ School took place on the afternoon of the 
14th instant in the presence of the patrons and friends of the 
school, ending the most successful session during recent years. 

The program of exercises consisted of an essay, recita- 
tions, and part pieces, representing the undergraduate depart 
ment, there being no graduating class for the present year. 
The participants, from the youngest to the oldest, performed 
their parts in a creditable manner, both in the thoroughness of 
their preparation and in the earnest, unassuming style of 
speaking. The selections, while varied in character, were 
especially notable for their healthy moral tone and influence. 
At the conclusion of the formal exercises, the company ad- 
journed to the lawn for an hour of pleasant social intercourse. 

During the coming year Benjamin Smith, principal, will 
be assisted by Helen C. Livezey and Elsie Oakford, the latter 
having joined the teaching force during the last half of the 
present year to meet the increased demands of the school. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COMMENCEMENT.—At the 
annual commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
the 15th instant, Provost Harrison conferred twenty-five de- 
grees in the Department of Philosophy, 119 in the college, 
98 in the Department of Law, 211 in the Department of 
Medicine, 158 in the Department of Dentistry, and 12 in the 
Department of Veterinary Science. Eight honorary degrees 
were conferred. Hampton L. Carson delivered the oration. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT.—The thirty-first 
year of Schofield Normal and Industrial School closed on Fifth 
month 26th. Eleven students graduated. Essays were read 
as follows: ‘‘The Model Home,’’ by Janet Mathews ; 
‘*Printing,’’ by Samuel Rice; ‘‘ Shoemaking,’’ by A. Cole- 
man ; ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,’’ by Addie Towers ; ‘‘ Neglect 
not the Gift that is in Thee,’’ by Docia Reed. 

An address by Richard Carroll, of Columbia, followed, 
and it proved to be one of the ablest ever delivered in Scho- 
field School, where speakers of national reputation are 
frequently heard. He advised his people to be saving of 
time and money ; to accumulate that they might own their 
homes. They were not poor so long as they possessed good 
health ; that was their capital ; many so-called rich men had 
it not and would give all their money in exchange. He 
urged them to live on peaceable terms with their white neigh- 
bors, whom he considered better friends to the colored people 
than the negro convict, who was so readily given shelter and 
trusted because he was black. So far asthe speaker was 
concerned, he wanted the best example and the best advice 
he could get without regard to race. If they were anxious to 
have race prejudice abolished they must begin to reform 
themselves and earn the respect of the best white men by 
right living. When the average colored man 1s as intelligent, 


| the Journal of Elias Hicks and Janney’s History 





white man, there will be no race prejudice. 

In presenting the diplomas, Principal Martha Schofield 
reminded the graduates of a remark made by the last speaker, 
that parchment certificates were not guarantees of knowledge. 
It was true they set forth that a certain course of study had 
been completed, but knowledge is power and learning is not 
knowledge until this possession is exercised for the good of 
others and their own higher development. 

Close on 300 students attended Schofield School the pre- 
sent year, nearly 100 of whom boarded in the institution. In- 
dustrial exhibits were arranged in the printing, harness. mak- 
ing, carpentry, shoemaking, and dressmaking departments, 
which were highly creditable to both scholars and teachers. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PLAINFIELD, N. j.—A regular meeting of the Plainfield 
Young Friends’ Association was held on Fourth-day even- 
ing, the 7th inst., this being the closing meeting of the 
year. The secretary presented an interesting report of 
the regular and special meetings, all of which had been 
productive of both interest and profit. The topic chosen 
for consideration in Second month had been Elias Hicks, 
and as it proved to be a subject of too great interest to 
be disposed of in one evening, it was continued at sub- 
sequent meetings, with carefully selected readings from 
of the 
Separation. Our meetings in Fifth month will be held in 
most grateful remembrance, for on that occasion our dear 
friend, Aaron M. Powell, who had always shown the greatest 
interest in the welfare of our Association, and who had always 
been ready to grant us any favor that lay in his power, read 
for us his paper on Elias Hicks. It furnished a most fitting 
summary of our study, and all who were privileged to hear it, 
were able to form a much clearer estimate of this great 
preacher's character and work. 

After the selection of a nominating committee to present 
names of officers for another year, the meeting adjourned 
until the usual time in Tenth month. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of J. Quimby Brown on First-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 4, with Elizabeth K. Seaman as chairman. After the 
reading of the minutes of last meeting the program was 
opened by an original paper entitled ‘‘ Opportunities,’’ pre- 
pared by Hannah S. and Marianna Seaman. 

Part of the Life of Samuel M. Janney was read from the 
INTELLIGENCER, by Baldwin F. Brown, and another selection, 
entitled ‘‘A First-day Meditation,’’ was read by Charles-F. 
Seaman. Sentiments were given by nearly all those present. 
It was decided to discontinue the socials for a few months 
and to have a picnic under the auspices of the Association. 
This was held Sixth month 10, at the ‘‘Seaman Homestead.”’ 

Baldwin Brown was appointed to read an original paper at 
the next meeting, and Eva Ketcham read the Life of Samuel 
M. Janney from the INTELLIGENCER. 

The meeting closed after a short silence, to meet at the 
‘‘ Seaman Homstead ’’ on Seventh month 2d. 

EDMUND COCKS, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The Buckingham Young Friends’ As- 
sociation met at Buckingham meeting-house on First-day, 
Sixth month 18, and was called to order by the president, Geo. 
Watson, who after silent prayer, read the 11th Psalm. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read by the Secretary, Jane 
Atkinson. A committee was appointed to bring names before 
the next meeting for election of officers for the coming year. 
The program for the day was then taken up. Reading from 
the Discipline, Harriett Worthington ; recitation, ‘‘ Consola- 
tion,"’ Marian Eastburn; paper, ‘‘ Influence of Silent Wor- 
ship,’’ Elizabeth M. Fell. Remarks were made by Albert 
S. Paxson and Harriett Worthington. A paper, ‘‘Aaron M, 
Powell,’’ by Anna C. Atkinson, was read by Anna J. Williams, 
followed by several selections on the life and character of 
Aaron M. Powell, by Fanny J. Broadhurst. After some re- 
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marks by Anna J. Williams, the usual silence was observed 
and the meeting adjourned to meet at Buckingham First-day, 
Ninth month 18, at 2.30 p. m. 


Bucks County NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The 
June meeting of the Bucks County Natural Science Associa- 
tion was held in the Buckingham Friends’ meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 3, Vice-President Alfred Paschall 
presiding. The meeting was opened at 11 a. m., by Agnes 
Cunningham, Secretary, reading the minutes of the last 
meeting, held at George School. Elizabeth B. Smith, of New- 
town, read a paper on ‘‘ Earthworms.’’ Horace G. Wood- 
man, a paper on ‘‘ Phenomena of Buckingham Mountain.”’ 
These papers were discussed by Lewis Woolman, John Ash, 
Alfred Paschall, Elizabeth Lloyd, Ellen Smith, Anna E. 
Smith, and others. 

The meeting then adjourned to2 p.m. _ The first exercise 
of the afternoon was an illustrated address by William 
Reinich, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Insect Mimicry.’’ Anna Cad- 
wallader Betts then read a report of the spring meeting of the 
Delaware Valley Naturalists’ Union. Mary Cunningham 
read a paper on ‘‘A Few Spiders and their Spinning Work,’ 
and Lewis Woodman one on ‘‘ Diatoms.'’ These papers 


were discussed by Elizabeth Lloyd and Florence Kenderdine. 
He 


Literature. 


THE book, ‘‘ Contemporary Spain as Shown by her Novelists, "’ 
is a timely compilation by Mary Wright Plummer, a well- 
known member of our Society, and Librarian of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. The editor has gone through translations of 
leading Spanish novels of the day, and extracted pictures of 
life in the sunny land in which all readers are interested just 
now. The five authors drawn upon are Alarcon, Bazan, 
Galdos, Valdés, and Valera. The topics illustrated by the 
extracts are Local Description, Religion, Politics, Manners 
and Customs, Society. 

Edward E. Hale, who contributes an Introduction, has this 
to say of the Spanish Administration : ‘‘ The general impres- 
sion is, I fancy, correct, that a certain special class of politi- 
cians have taken what they call the government of Spain into 
their hands, and that the great body of the people have very 
little to do with it. It would seem to be somewhat like the 
way in which, in feudal times, Western Europe was governed 
by the barons.”’ 

A quotation from a letter written by James Russell Lowell 
while minister in Madrid, is instructive in connection with a 
book on Spain, and shows that we undervalue the Castilians. 
He wrote: ‘‘I like the Spaniards, with whom I find many 
natural sympathies in my own nature, and who have had a 
vast deal of injustice done them by this commercial genera- 
tion. The difficulty is, that they don't care about many 
things that we are fools enough to care about, and the balance 
in the ledger is not so entirely satisfactory to them, as a 
standard of morality, as to some more advanced nations. 
They get a good deal out of life at a cheap rate, and are not 
far from wisdom, if the old Greek philosophers, who used to 
be held up to us as an example, knew anything about the 


matter."’ (New York and London: Truslove, Hanson and 
Comba.) 
Olive Thorne Miller is one of our foremost authorities 


in popular bird-lore. ‘‘ The First Book of Birds’’ is the 
latest of her works whose purpose is to lead us to a right 
appreciation of our cheery little neighbors in the fields and 
woods. 

‘«This book,’’ she says, ‘‘is intended to interest young 
people in the ways and habits of birds, and to stimulate them 
to further study. It has grown out of my experience in talk- 
ing to schools. From the youngest kindergarten scholars to 
boys and girls of sixteen and eighteen, I have never failed to 
find young people intensely interested, so long as I would tell 
them how the birds live. 

‘** Some of the results of these talks that have come to my 
knowledge have been astonishing and far-reaching, such as 
that of one boy of seven or eight who persuaded the village 
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in verse should not be done again. 
| a novel in verse. 











boys around his home to give up taking eggs and killing birds, 
and watch them instead, and who was dubbed ‘ Professor’ by 
his eager followess. The effect has always been to make 
children love and respect the living bird. 

‘‘It has therefore seemed to me that what is needed at 
first is not the science of ornithology,—however diluted, —but 


| some account of the life and habits, to arouse sympathy and 
| interest in the living bird, neither as a target nor as a pro- 
| ducer of eggs, but as a fellow-creature whose acquaintance it 


would be pleasant to make.’ 
The book treats of the bird's various stages of growth, 
etc.—The Nestling, The Bird Grown Up, How He is Made, 
His Relations With Us. There are charming colored plates, 
showing the graceful poise and delicate beauty of plumage of 
the cedar-bird, the goldfinch, the oriole, the bluebird, the 
scarlet tanager, the redstart, the robin, and that merriest of 
early songsters, the meadow lark. There cannot be too many 
of such delightful and wholesome books, and we welcome 
every such addition to our rapidly growing out-of-door litera- 
ture. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Wm. Dean Howells, in the May number of the North 
American Review pays this tribute to Wiiliam Watson's 
verse, —a tribute to be welcomed by all lovers of this young 
English poet's beautiful muse : 

‘*Mr. Watson's work is very charming to me, because | 
find in it a grace that seems to have come willingly and 
quietly ; a gentle insight; a serene thoughtfulness; most 
intelligent sympathy with the peculiar things that are the 
universal ; a gracious doubt; a delicate passion ; an essen- 
tial repose. His unwearying and unerring art, the perfect 
music of his phrase, the exquisite good fortune of his diction 
are the minor qualities that follow the clear thought and the 
pure feeling. Note his veneration and affection for the mas- 
ters who embody the spirit of poetry for him and whose genius 
he divines and announces so subtilely. If one were to sum 


| up one’s sense of Mr. Watson's poetry as a whole, one might 


speak of it as a delicate and beautiful criticism of life in man 
and things, of life in books and souls.”’ 


Wonderland, ' 99, is the year-book of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, a guide to the picturesque Northwest. Its many 
illustrations invite one to wander in that favored region of 
forests, rivers, geysers, waterfalls, and mighty hills. 


In a recent interview for the New York Sum, William Dean 
Howells spoxe of the temporary lack of public interest in 
poetry and essays and of his conviction that poetry must 
again find true recognition. He said in part: 

‘‘T think the turn of poetry will come again. 
there are some signs of its coming. 


I think 
I don’t see why a story 
The ‘ Odyssey,’ is really 
The appeal of poetry is the most immediate 
and universal of any form of literature. It appeals to the 
young, to sensitive nerves ; we do not respond to it so readily 
when we grow old. Something as marked as the twilight of 
poetry is the decline of the essay. The essayist has practi- 
cally disappeared from the field, in the sense of any direct and 
immediate influence on the public. This, too, is a compara- 
tively recent change. Many of the greatest minds must now 
be content to influence the public by influencing those who 
work through the press, the pulpit, the stage, and the more 
popular forms of literature upon the mass of the people. 
They don’t reach the public directly, and it is no longer 
necessary that they should, for there are middlemen in 
thought, just as there are in trade. Take Tolstoy, Ibsen, 
Hauptman, and others ; their greatness is manifest by the 
influence they wield in this indirect way for the regeneration 
of thought, and their own work might be, for the time, denied 
the wider audience.’ 


‘‘A Swiss physician, Dr. Otto Naegeli, declares that the 
best way to overcome insomnia is to imitate the breathing of 
a man who is asleep, and to make the head undergo the 
various movements to one side and the other which one un- 
consciously makes while falling asleep in a sitting posture.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


HeLten Lippincotr, who was appointed Treasurer of the 
special fund contributed by Friends at the last Yearly Meeting, 
has received the following letter : , 

DEAR FRIEND: In helping Miss Schofield a little, | have 
the pleasure of writing and thanking you for the money ($36), 
the Friends attending the Yearly Meeting sent us through you. 
Your friend Miss Schofield is working hard to raise enough 
money to close the school term without,any debt. 
ing will help her out just that much, for which we are grateful. 
Our school has closed, and only six girls and two boys remain 
to clean the buildings and get out the Bud/e/in and reports. 
Last night we all went over to the Old Folks’ Home for col- 
ored people, and had a little meeting, —a farewell one. The 


old aunties and uncles prayed their quaint prayers, using ex- | 


pressions like these : ‘‘ Lord, look down upon us—too few to 
be saved and too many to be lost,’’ and ‘‘ When thou art 
done with us here below, slope us down to our watery graves 
in peace.’ They sang their plantation melodies in between 
each prayer. Then our students sang for them in their rich 
voices and we talked to them and tried to give them comfort 
and hope to feed upon during the long summer months. 
They have the beautiful faith that if we never see each 
other's faces, we shall meet at our Heavenly Father's Home, 
where we shall never part any more. They thanked the 
students of the Schofield school for coming to them Sunday 
after Sunday, and for the gifts they brought them on Thanks- 
giving day. 
pleasure in Heaven to know the children are bringing presents 
to some other old folks in the Home.’’ 


these people call down upon them. 


these people lend a hand to each other. 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARA LOUISE SCHREINER. 


{Abby D. Monroe, of Mount Pleasant, S. C., also ac- | 


knowledges to Helen Lippincott the receipt of the same 
amount, and is very thankful for it. ] 


A WORTHY CHARITY. 


A rvew of the teachers connected with the Mission school at 


Beach street and Fairmount avenue, desirous of giving the 


children an outing at the shore, have decided in favor of | 


If the necessary funds | 
can be assured in time they wish to send some of the chil- | 


sending them to Ocean City, N. J. 


dren down the first of next month. 


Contributions have been received from a few who are in- | 


terested in the work, who do not wish their names published. 
Donations may be sent to the Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 Race street; Anna N. Smith, 2423 N. College avenue ; 


Sadie G. Smith, 2423 N. College avenue; Irene Lippincott, | 


647 N. Thirteenth street; Emma C. Henszey, 4 S. Forty- 
third street; Anna M. Ellis, 617 N. Sixteenth street, Phila. 


INHABITANTS of the coast towns of England are alarmed 
over the encroachments of the sea. 
of Dunwich was formerly a large town, and held no small 
place among the commercial cities of the kingdom. All its 
churches and monastic institutions have been washed away 
by the sea, and a large forest has followed the buildings."’ 


Sir THoMas O'’ConnorR Moore, Bart., has been ejected 


from the room he lived in with his family at Cork, because he 
was unable to pay the rent of 25 centsa week. He is the 
eleventh holder of the title, which dates back to 1681.—[New 
York Sun. ] 


THE city of New York in 1899 will pay for public education 
$13,040,052 ; for police, $11,797,596; forthe fire department, 
64.443.664; for the health department, $1,110,538; for 
lighting, $2,000,000 ; for water, $1,420,817 ; for cleaning the 
streets, $4,575.800; for parks, $1,729,235 ; for paving and 
repaving streets, $2,520,099 ; and for charity direct and in- 
direct, $7,000,000.—[Popular Science Monthly. } 


This offer- | 


One woman said, ‘‘If I dies it will make me | 


The students are | 
getting as much and more than they are giving in the blessings | 
And may you and all | 
the Friends get as great a blessing, for helping us to help 





| Holder, lil., Sixth month 6 


The pretty little village | 


| image of a vessel dressed in bunting and upside down. 
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WORSHIP. 


‘* And here we come and sit, time after time, 
And call it social worship. Is itso?” 


YEARS since, one put this question, and to-day 

I ask it, and await reply. 

Oh Thou, to whom all things are plain, 

Thou dost know our hearts, our thoughts ; 

Thou dost know if here we come, 

With pure intent, with hearts aflame with zeal, 

With souls attuned to thy own harmonies :; 

Or if, careless and lukewarm, it matters not 

What fruit we bring into the house of prayer, 

Or in what frame of mind we come : 

Contrite and humble as the poor 

Publican of old ; with downcast mien ; 

Or puffed up in our own conceit 

As was the Pharisee who loudly prayed ; 

Thou dost know it all, 

Thou whom all profess 

To worship at such times, 

Be their conduct, or their motive 

What it may. 

Yet to the true, the humble worshipper, 

How much of joy, of real happiness 

He feels, when gathered into living silence, 

All human passions quelled ; 

All outward noises stilled -; 

Silenced, ambition’s eager voice, 

Unheeded, now, its restless plea, 

Then is he prepared to listen 

To the ‘‘ still, small voice '* that speaks 

Within, or hear the spoken word 

Flowing from lips so consecrate 

To do the Master’s work, 

That longer silence were impossible. 

Thus from speaker to the hearer, 

And from hearer back again, 

There flows a living current hard to check, 

Nor would one wish to stop the flow ; 

Heart in unison with heart, 

sound by the tie of fellowship 

Which kindred souls alone can feel. 

Here, then, the question asked above, 

Is answered. Heart speaks to heart, 

And all, as one, to the great Father, 

Ruler of the Universes ; to Him 

Is tribute paid of worship true. 
‘*Communion sweet, 

Communion large and high.”’ 

No need of music here, of singing none, 

To draw us near together, 

To lift the soul to God, 

The fountain head of all. 


ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
, 7800. 


‘‘A HOLE in his right heel enabled a negro workman in the 
diamond fields of South Africa to secrete and steal gems to 
the value of $273,000. These he expressed in small parcels 
of fruits to a cousin in King William's Town, in the extreme 
| south of Africa, from which place both recently departed for 

England.”’ 


AFTER taking a snap shot of Tenby church recently an 
English photographer was puzzled to find on his plate the 


He 
read in the newspapers next day of a launch at Pembroke, 


| seven miles away, and concluded that he had photographed a 


mirage.—[New York Sun. } 


‘In Mackail’s new life cf William Morris, we are told that 
Gladstone was willing to offer the laureateship to Morris ; but 
the poet, while expressing his appreciation of the compliment, 
declined, saying that the proper function of poet laureate was 
that of a ceremonial writer of verse, and that in his opinion 
the Marquis of Lorne was best fitted for the place."’ 
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ADDRESS AT SWATHMORE 
COMMENCEMENT. 
(Concluded from page 485.) 
great one-toed or solidungulate Horse, fit for rapid 
movement over hard ground, whose splint bones give 
evidence of this line of descent. 

Thus the law that like begets like and that species 
are permanent, yields to the higher law of modifica- 
tion to fit circumstances, which is equivalent to the 
survival of the fittest; since the individuals that do 
not change perish with their surroundings. 

We can do no more on this occasion than thus 
glance at the biological laws governing the apparent 
persistence, and the real secular modifications of 
species. It suffices for the present purpose to point 
out the contrast between the absolutely fixed laws 
ruling inorganic matter, and the yielding or plasticity 
of those which rule organisms. 

Consideration of the laws of mind and spirit, the 
so-called moral law, and all forms of religion would 
lead us so far beyond the limits of this discourse 


(which does not mean to meddle with Philosophy or | 
Metaphysics,) that we must be content with one ob- | 


servation, namely,—that all correct morals and all 
true religion tend to advancing man’s physical and 


lower organic life have been advanced by external 
agencies. The Decalogue, the Ten Words of the 
Law, as the Jews call them, appear to me not so much 
divine commands as the enunciation by a wise man 
of existing law, apparent to him, to which mankind 
must conform. Likewise, such expressions as ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,” “They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword,’ are not divine 
menaces, but statements of cause and effect. Paul's 
remarkable exposition of law in 7th Romans exhibits 
his new perception of a controling law higher than 
he had before known, which newly discovered law, 
rightly displacing the imperfect older law he had pre- 
viously followed, caused him some confusion. Vio- 
lation of the newly-perceived law, before he had per- 
ceived it, was not sin, though he failed while so violat- 
ing to reap the benefit that obedience to it would 
have bestowed, but violation of the better law became 
sin, injury to his soul, by maiming his power to follow 
the light, when that violation was committed after he 
knew the better law. 

We pass on to the purely artificial or man-made 
laws which have been framed to regulate the actions 
of mankind in their mutual relations to each other. 

All communities, from the rude little primitive 
tribes to the great enlightened nations, have their 
customs and their laws; the great nations having so 
obviously developed from the tribal condition to their 
present eminence with its complicated law, that we 
are justified in seeking analogies between their early 
stages and the existing status of tribes, which, be- 
cause of racial incapacity or lack of opportunity, are 
still savage. Study of the existing institutions of 
various peoples in all stages of development enables us 
to comprehend the growth of the system of laws of a 
modern nation through successive changes from the 
rudest ancestral simplicity to its present elaborate 
complication. 


RATE TI ET 


| 





Who made the laws for the savage tribe, for the 
young republic, or the military dictatorship, and for 
the great State ? 

Did the Hebrew Elohim or Jahveh give to Moses 
the curious jumble of sound common-sense and 
priestly mummery that formed the body of Israelitish 
law? Did any kind of Deity inspire the Egyptian 
wisdom and hieratic rule? Had Chaldeans or Nine- 
vites supernatural guidance? Granting Moses to 
have been inspired, to what extent were Zoroaster, 
Kong-fou-tse, Buddha, or Mohammed inspired, whose 
followers collectively far outnumber those of Moses 
and of Jesus? 

It seems safe to assume that, even in the rudest 
social aggregations, some sort of popular will has 
always taken form as custom and hardened into law, 
being adopted, moulded into shape and administered 
by the wise prophet, the valiant warrior, or the crafty 
medicine man, who was obeyed by his primitive 
neighbors as children obey, because of their conscious 
need of guidance. 

The rule of a monarch differs but little from this, 
for though his will may not be openly disputed, it is 
limited by the customs of his people, and he is made to 


| feel that, unless his sway is such as his subjects approve, 
spiritual status from within, somewhat as the forms of | 


trouble awaits him. Either his autocracy is, as that 
of the Russian Czar was wittily said to be, “ an abso- 


| lute despotism tempered by assassination,” or his 


people, whose industry produces wealth, obtain such 
control over the money grants, the taxes, or other 
forms of supplying cash to the government, that their 
will becomes potent. The old expression of monarch- 
ical rule, the arbitrary “‘ sic volo, sic jubeo”’ has largely 
given way to the new dictum, “The King reigns but 
does not rule.”’ 

But if laws are no longer made by prophet or 
priest, and theocracies are become impossible, and if 
warrior or monarch may not now compel obedience 
to his simple will, what is the basis of modern civil- 
ized law? 

The consensus of the community has become the 
basis of modern law, always more clearly so as time 
has advanced ; a consensus not always easy to ascer- 
tain with precision, and not stable, yet firm enough 
to afford reasonable stability, while mostly plastic 
enough to yield to changes before they produce catas- 
trophes. Look at Great Britain ; its legislative ma- 
chinery is not theoretically perfect, the popular will 
is not very promptly or accurately made known, yet 
it works after its fashion and does not fail to evolve 
the needful changes in time to avoid such destructive 
revolutionary eruptions as have afflicted other nations, 
the expression of whose popular will was more ignored 
or suppressed. 

We may lay down as a principle of modern legis- 
lation that either each law is a formulated expression 
of a custom already established, as is the case with 
the great body of our commercial law, or is a declara- 
tion of the popular wills ascertained by the votes of 
duly authorized representatives, or, in the larger 
questions, is the solemn statement of a determination 
arrived at sometimes with little or no formality, by the 
majority of the people, as was the case when our 
ancestors declared their independence, or when step 
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by step this nation advanced to the point of abolishing 
slavery. Lincoln’s final action in this matter, his 
Emancipation Proclamation, was delayed until it had 
obviously become the will of the people, for he meant 
that when the pyramid of human freedom was set up it 
should stand solidly upon its base, and he wisely 
refused to listen to the hot counsel of those who 
urged such premature action as would have failed to 
give to it the broad foundation of almost unanimous 
approval. In like manner McKinley delayed as long 
as possible the recent unavoidable war with Spain. 
Many important social problems remain to be 


solved by the human race, some of them even now. 


apparent, others not yet looming above the horizon. 
One of the most interesting of those now before the 
world is that of international arbitration as the method 
of settling all disputes between nations, without re- 
course to war. 

Granting for the moment (a thing which not all 
persons are prepared to grant), that war is always 
pernicious, wholly evil, and utterly unreasonable, is it 
possible to abolish that U/ama ratio regum, replacing 
it by an amicable U/ama ratio populorum in the shape 
of argument before some tribunal whose award shall 
bind the disputing parties ? 

There is already something loosely resembling a 
system ef law by which the inter-relations of nations 
are regulated in a somewhat incoherent manner. Can 
that loose fabric of so-called international law, which 
is as yet little more than international custom, be 
better compacted and at the same time so extended as 
to comprise the maintenance of a tribunal to which 


all international differences must be submitted for final 
decision ? 

The cursory glance we have just given to the 
origin of social or human laws may help us to answer 
this question, for we found that laws are at present 
the outgrowth or codification of custom, or of the | 


consent of the parties in interest. We observe, also, 
that this custom or consent has sufficed to abolish 
piracy and the slave trade; then why not to abolish 
war in general ? 

The inevitable and sufficient answer is, because 


human custom has not grown up to that point ; be- | 


cause the necessary general consent cannot now be 
obtained. 

The nations profoundly distrust each other. They 
have their several aims or ambitions, as well as their 


several habits of living, their confidence in their own | 
government, their unwillingness to be turned from | 


their course by the pleasure or interest of another. 
History shows them countless instances where a 
rapacious alien power has destroyed the goods, the 
lives, and the normal career of a people; they know 
that such scruple as an honorable man feels in deal- 


ing with his neighbor has usually been regarded as | 


little better than imbecility in the intercourse of diplo- 
mats. They thoroughly believe that eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, and that the way to pre- 
serve peace, is to be ready for war. 

We do not find in the great community of nations 
such common agreement in favor of international law 
compelling arbitration as naturally precedes the mak- 


ing of a law in the smaller community of a town ora 


| become laws. 
| ern their own thoughts, aspirations, and actions so as to 
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single nation; apparently much deliberation must 
precede the formation of such a public opinion ; if it 
were possible for the nations now to make a compact 
binding them all to submit all questions between 
them to a tribunal of arbitration, that compact would 
prove absolutely worthless in the case of any really 
vital dispute between two nations of approximately 
equal power. Besides, if the award of the tribunal is 
not to be enforced it is palpably futile; if it is to be 
enforced, war follows, which is the thing to be 
avoided. 

The Czar’s disarmament conference at The Hague 
will not produce disarmament. No one expects that, 
but hopes are felt that a scheme of arbitration may 
be agreed upon. The hope and the effort to realize 


| it are laudable, and are in the line of promoting the 


public opinion, which as we have seen, necessarily pre- 
cedes the formation of law. Some amelioration in 
the rules of war concerning neutrals, and concerning 
the treatment of wounded or prisoners, may be effected. 
For such small gains let us be thankful. And let us 
do what we can towards promoting that better judg- 
ment which will make possible larger gains for our 
successors, avoiding, meantime, such inconsiderate 
urgency as tends to defeat its purpose. 

Whatever advance towards international arbitra- 
tion may be effected by that Conference will be largely 
due to the efforts of the Commission from these United 
States (whose head, Ambassador White, is, as you 
know, son-in-law of our good friend and ex-President 
Dr. Magill), for the firm moderation and conspicuously 
disinterested honesty of our representatives appear to 
have been appreciated and to have borne good fruit. 
Strange to say the recently demonstrated prowess of 
our nation in war now gives weight to its position as 
an advocate for this method of preserving peace. 

Our conclusions from this brief review of these 
several kinds of law are: 

First: That the laws of material nature are 
rigidly fixed, quite beyond our control; that study of 
them and obedience to them are imperatively neces- 


| sary, and result in giving us some conception of 


immensity and in leading to most advantageous con- 
trol over the forces and materials of the external world. 

Secondly: That the laws of organic life, while in 
a great measure fixed, are sufficiently elastic to per- 
mit many changes. Study of these laws gives us 
conceptions of the infinitely small, and enables us to 
modify the plants and animals around us and thus to 
nourish our friends and thwart our enemies among 
them, and tends to promote the bodily perfection of 
ourselves and of our offspring. 

Thirdly: That the laws governing the social 
relations of mankind are of human contriving and are 
constantly changing. The laws of the Medes and 
Persians have passed away. Roman law, transported 
by fragments into the codes of new nations, partly 
survives. All governments, constitutions, laws and 
customs “flow from shape to shape, and nothing 
stands.”” Public opinion forms customs, and customs 
The task of each generation is to gov- 


establish good customs and good laws, and thus lay 
the foundations for the better humanity of the future. 
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Fourthly : That we must not expect one class of 
laws to rule in the sphere of another class, though 
they may be concurrent. We must not, for instance, 
expect prayer, without sanitary work, to abolish yellow 
fever or plague in a filthy tropical city, nor faith in 
the grotisquely misnamed Christian Science to cure 
malignant diphtheria. Finally, that we must learn to 
detect and avoid illusions, must learn all we can of the 
laws of all realities and must obey those laws. 

JosePH WHARTON: 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 13, 1899. 


New Words. 


Iris one of the most difficult things in the world to create 
words or terms that will be generally accepted. President 
Lincoln tried to have statesmen say ‘‘ the abolishment {of 
slavery,’’ but they compromised on ‘* abolition.’ 
Sumner, on the other hand, took the shorter word, ‘‘ annex- 
tion,’’ but the public, with its usual perverseness in such 
matters, insisted on ‘‘annexation.’’ In Boston the street 
railway authorities call their cars ‘‘ trolleys,’’ but the Bostonian 
insists on ‘‘electrics.’" The discoverer of the X-ray has his 
name attached to the phenomenon by most scientific publica- 
tions, but the people insist on calling it according to the alge- 
braic symbol. And now Marconi would like to name his own 
discovery and call it, for very obvious reasons, ‘‘ ztheric 


telegraphy.’’ He is not allowed to do so. The public says, 
No, it shall be called ‘‘wireless telegraphy.’’ And the 
scientist has surrendered. These instances might be 


multiplied. 


Survival of Moral Teaching. 


DESCRIBING the Southern (North Carolina and Tennessee) | 


mountaineers, a writer says: ‘‘ There is a certain mass of 
stock phrases, anecdotes always related in the same words, 
standing illustrations, and the like, which are of the nature of 
literature, and might be called the literature of the illiterate. 
As an instance of this we recently jotted down the following 
apothegm of a mountain preacher. ‘ Yeou caynt help a-havin’ 
bad thoughts come inter yer heads, but yeou hain’t no 
necessity fer ter set "em acheer.' The saying was repeated 
in a gathering of ministers in the east, and an aged man who 
was born in England said that he had heard the same thing 
from an unlearned country preacher when he was a boy. 
Doubtless that saying has been passed from mouth to mouth 
for generations.”’ 


Armenian Relief Work. 
G. C. RAYNOLDS, in his recent report on the work of the 
committee for relief of the suffering Armenians, has this 
encouraging word to give: 

I am glad to report that Pastor Lohmann, President of 
The German Aid Society for the Orient, has just informed us 
that he will furnish us the funds to receive another hundred 
children into the orphanage, and we have already begun the 
selection. I wish you could have seen two little girls whom 
we accepted a few moments since, bright and attractive, but 
one of them especially showing marks of insufficient food, 
and both with the merest remnant of shirts, and with what 
might have been a relic of their dead father's garment 
wrapped about their almost naked bodies. You would have 
rejoiced with us at the possibility of placing them in a com- 
fortable environment. We plan to add a little to the build- 


ings on the premises for the boys, and appropriate a house 
now used by boys, just outside the premises, to the new girls. 
This five hundred is an immense family for us to care for, 
especially while my wife and I are here alone, but having 
taken them in, we have but touched the fringe of the misery 
which these hard times are bringing so prominently to our 
attention. 


’ Charles | 


| 











What is the War For? 
THE object of Mr. McKinley's war in the Philippines, as 
defined by Peace Commissioner Reid, is to establish and 
maintain ‘‘order"’ in those islands. This duty, he argues, 
was imposed upon us by our ‘‘ conquest ’’ of the islands and 


' our succession by purchase to the sovereignty of Spain. 


~~ It is to be observed in the first place that we have not 
made a conquest of the islands. We actually hold according 
to Commander Ford, late fleet engineer with Admiral Dewey, 
‘not quite as much ground as during the first of August last 
year.’’ Our lines, he says, are practically ‘‘ restricted to the 
suburbs of Manila.’" That isto say, we have a foothold, 


| under protection of the guns of our navy, on one of the 1,200 


islands, and are now hastening reinforcements to General Otis 
after 133 days of war—nineteen days longer than our war 
with Spain. 

In the next place, there has been no disorder or fighting 
in the Philippines except where our troops have gone by Mr. 
McKinley's order, demanding the unqualified ‘‘ submission "’ 
of the inhabitants and their unconditional recognition of our 
‘*sovereignty over the entire archipelago.’ From no one 
of the islands, however savage its inhabitants, has come any 
report of tribal wars, uprisings, or anarchy. Commander Ford 
says: ‘* They have a good government, which they are 
operating successfully, and preserve the law and order.'’ It 
may not be government up to the Ohio standard—that of 
Cleveland at the present time, for example—but it is more 
satisfactory to the Filipinos than our military rule would be, 
or they would not fight so desperately and die so bravely for 
what they consider their ‘‘ inalienable right '’ to freedom and 
independence. 

What then is the object of this costly and apparently end- 
less war? It cannot be to secure the annexation of the Philip- 
pines, for Congress failed to declare such a policy and the 
President said that ‘‘ forcible annexation is criminal aggres- 
sion. Before this unauthorized, unnecessary and un-American 
war progresses much further, some one in authority ought to 
tell the American people what it is for. 


Contrasts Emphasized at The Hague. 
Review of Reviews. 
THE occasion of the Peace Conference is seized by all sorts of 
movements and causes asa favorable opportunity for contrast- 
ing the actual conduct of particular nations with the high 
standards that their presence at The Hague would seem to 
imply. Thus while Turkey joins in the discussion of means 
for lessening military cruelty and for promoting the gentle 


| sway of law and justice, Armenian committees have gone to 


The Hague to beg the conference to consider the diabolical 
horrors of Turkey's military methods in that unhappy region. 
While the Czar was receiving the rather obsequious homage of 
the Conference in resolutions of praise and congratulation, the 
people of Finland by the hundreds of thousands were calling 
upon the whole world to witness his violation of the compact 
under which when Finland became nominally subject to the 
Russian throne it was upon the pledge of the maintenance of 
the Finnish constitution and the virtual independence of the 
country. It is at least interesting to note the news that the 
Czar has decided to abolish the Siberian exile system. 


Watering Plants. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


WITH our city gardeners the American drags out the hose and 
deluges the ground about his plants and the plants themselves 
and rests easy, forgetting that the foliage wants water only to 
wash off the dust, and in wetting the soil he has lowered the 
temperature, checking growth until the normal is reached 
again. The German, on the contrary, gets out his hoe and 
four-tined cultivator, and by stirring the soil lets in the air and 
conserves the moisture already there. Compare the results of 
the two, and see which is the better method. 

In California no rain falls from April to November, and no 
water is applied from above. Irrigation is resorted to in the 
main, but as good if not better results have been obtained by 
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keeping the cover loose. With help hardly to be had and 
then rarely to be depended upon, the irrigation is a necessity ; 
but otherwise the better product would make working the soil 
the preferred method. None need fear a drought if the soil is 
kept well worked, and thereby covered, to prevent the evap- 
oratlon of the moisture. But the beginning must follow the 
storm, and be kept up until the storm comes again. 


———_ 


Cost of the Armed Peace. 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
WHILE any step towards disarmament in Europe is improba- 
ble at this time, a powerful presentation might be made at 
The Hague Conference of the financial side of the case. 
Most of the nations of Europe are adding largely to their pub- 
lic debts, and disarmament for some of them may become a 
necessity. Annual deficits are quite the usual thing through- 
out the Continent. France runs behind annually about 
$100,000,000, Austria $80,000,000, Russia $50,000,000, and 
Italy $30,000,000. Minor nations like Spain, Turkey, Por- 
tugal, and Greece are not many removes from bankruptcy. 
The pressure for financial relief from excessive armaments 
grows heavier constantly, and mustin time, if continued, take 
the form of embarrassment. Great Britain kept nearly even 
last year, and but for a foreign war, the United States would 
be paying off its public debt. But the position of this country 


and England in revenue is exceptional. 


Sounds from a Balloon. 

San Francisco Chronicle. 
A WRITER in the Strand Magazine describes the astonishment 
he experienced when, riding over London in a balloon at a 
height of more than half a mile, he heard the deafening roar 
of the great city beneath him as it could not be heard on the 
ground. The noise, even at that height, was so harsh and 
intense as to be painful to the ear. How perfect a sound con- 
ductor the air is was shown when the balloon drifted far over 
the city to a wooded part of the country, where the murmur of 
the leaves moved by the wind half a mile below was distinctly 
heard. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Venezuelan Arbitration Commission began its sessions 
in Paris on the 15th instant. The five arbitrators are Prof. de 
Martens; Baron Russell, Lord Chief Justice of England; 
Sir Richard Collins, Lord Justice of Appeals; Chief Justice 
Melville E. Fuller; and Justice David J. Brewer. Ex- 
President Harrison is the leading counsel for Venezuela. 
Sir Richard Webster the British Attorney-General, chief of 
counsel for England, referring to the work being done at The 
Hague in the matter of arbitration, said the Peace Conference 
sought not merely to arrange a settlement of conflicts, but 
the avoidance of conflicts, and expressed the hope that the 
present tribunal would have the result of promoting the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the two countries interested. 


THE statue of Benjamin Franklin, erected on the south 
plaza of the Post-office building, Philadelphia, as a gift to the 
city by Justus C. Strawbridge, was unveiled on the 14th inst. 
Postmaster-General Smith made the speech of presentation 
and Mayor Ashbridge accepted the memorial for the city. 
Before the unveiling there was a meeting at which Provost 
Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, presided, and 
United States District Attorney Beck delivered an oration. 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, also made a speech. Several of 
the lineal descendants of Franklin assisted in the exercises. 


A DESPATCH from The Hague states that the difficulty now 
chiefly consists in reconciling a scheme of the other Powers 
with the views of Germany, but the prospect is more hopeful. 
Even if no agreement should be reached, an arbitration 
organization will nevertheless he arranged, and will remain 
open to such other of the Powers as are not able to sign now. 


In the meantime every effort will be made to meet the 
German views. 
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THE will of the late Robert C. Billings, of Boston, gives 
about $700,000 in public bequests, including $100,000 each 
to Harvard College, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (with $50,000 added to found the Billings Student 
Fund) and the Museum of Fine Arts; $50,000 each to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Children’s Hospital, Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary ; $25,000 to Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, the American Unitarian Association, the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Union, Home for Aged Men, the Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va.; $10,000 to the Tuskegee, Ala., 
Normal School ; $5,000 to Atlanta University ; $10,000 each 
to sixteen public and charitable institutions in and around 
Boston, and numerous other sums of $2,500 or over to various 
bodies. 





THE investigation by Councils’ Joint Special Committee 
of the management of the Pennsylvania Working Home for 
Blind Men was begun on the 17th instant. Joseph P. Mc- 
Cullen, who represented the blind workers, at one point 
caused something of a sensation by directly accusing Superin- 
tendent Hall, who was on the stand, of ‘‘ robbing’’ the men 
entrusted to his charge. 

EIGHT or ten masked men, on the night of the 18th 
instant, entered the office of the Fairmount Park Transporta- 
tion Company, after the cars had ceased running for the 
night, and, after overpowering the receiver and five other 
employés, forced open the safe with powder or dynamite and 
abstracted $3,355.57, the receipts of two days, with which 
they escaped. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, Samuel Rea, first assistant to the 
President, was promoted to the position of Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent. William A. Patton, an assistant to the President, was 
elected President of the New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk 
Railroad Company, to succeed A. J. Cassatt, resigned. 

THE treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
in relation to trade between this country and the British colony 
of Barbadoes was signed at the Department of State on the 
16th inst., by the representatives. of the two governments. 
It is the first treaty framed under the Dingley law, and the 
first of the series of treaties which the British colonies to the 
south of this country are seeking to effect. 

TWENTY-FIVE hundred Indian fishermen of Rivers Inlet 
and Skeena, British Columbia, are on a strike, and the dozen 
canneries on the northern coast are running about an eighth 
of the usual capacity. The Indians demand ten cents per 
fish, but the canners say they cannot give mort than six. 

THE tornado which swept over New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin, on the night of the 12th inst., killed nearly 200 persons, 
injured 400, and practically destroyed the town. The scene 
is one of great desolation. Many other towns inthe same sec- 
tion of the country were also partially destroyed. 

CAPTAIN ANDREWS sailed from Atlantic City on the 18th 
instant, in a little boat twelve feet long, for England. He 
carries with him provisions for three months. He has made 
the trip already three times, though never before in so small 
a craft. 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE has been assured by the British For- 
eign Office that an arrangement has been entered into with the 
United States which practically smoothes over the Alaskan 
disputes until the High Joint Commission meets in August. 

GEORGE B. BARROw was found guilty of having abducted 
Marion Clarke, and was sentenced to fourteen years and ten 
months inthe New York State Prison. Carrie Jones, the 
nurse girl, was sentenced to four years. 

CONGRESSMAN RICHARD P. BLAND, the noted silver 
advocate, died at his home, Lebanon, Mo., on the 15th 
instant, after two months’ illness. 
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JUDGE SIMONTON at Harrisburg has decided that the sale 
of liquor to soldiers at camps cannot be carried on without a 
license from the Courts, notwithstanding authority to do so 
may be permitted under the military law. 

Tue Berks County Grand Jury ignored the bills of indict- 
ment against the four men charged with the responsibility for 
the Reading railway collision at Exeter, and the accused were 
discharged from custody. 

THE Board of Regents of the University of California 
have selected Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell, 
as President of the University, to succeed Martin Kellogg, re- 
signed. 

BARON CHRISTIANI, the assailant of President Loubet, of 
France, inthe recent outbreak, has been sentenced to four 
years imprisonment. 

ELEVEN miners were killed at Cape Breton, N. S., on the 
16th inst., by explosions in a deep mine. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ANOTHER trolley project that promises to give an added stimu- 
lus to real estate is now being pushed by a number of Phila- 
delphia capitalists, the line to run from Willow Grove, as an 
extension of the Union Traction Company's line, to New 
York. The road will follow the Old York road through Buck- 
ingham to Lahaska, where it will turn off to New Hope, cross 
the river to Lambertville and connect with a number of towns 
and villages in New Jersey. Agents of the nae have 
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been securing rights of way and options upon land and mak- 
ing preliminary surveys. 

—At the ‘‘ Conference of Educators,’’ announced to be 
held at Providence, R. I., on Sixth month 28 to 30, after the 
President's address by Isaac Sharpless, the following subjects 
of interest to our Religious Society are to come under discus- 
sion : ‘‘ What Denominational Influence should our Secondary 
Schools Exert?’’ ‘* Sociology from a Quaker Standpoint ;’’ 
‘*A Modern Thought in Friends’ Educational Work,’’ Geo. 
A. Barton ; ‘‘High Scholarship and Modest Pretensions in 
College Work,’’ L. L. Hobbs; ‘‘ Education and Modern 
Business Life,"’ Thomas K. Brown; ‘‘ The Importance of 
Teaching the Principles of Peace in our Schools, with Sug- 
gestions as to Methods,’’ Richard H. Thomas. 


—The Agricultural Department has issued a circular giv- 
ing the substance of reports received by it up to June 10 on 
the condition of foreign crops. It says that a British com- 
mercial estimate tentatively puts the world’s wheat crop of 
1899 at 2,504,000,000 bushels, against 2,748,000,000 bushels 
in 1898, a reduction of 224,000,000 bushels, or nearly 8.9 per 
cent. Another estimate makes a reduction of 352,000,000 
bushels. 


—Owing to prolonged dry weather the hay crop of Long 
Island is destroyed, and the farmers are selling their stock as 
being too expensive too keep. Many of the valuable vegeta- 
ble gardens on Long Island, from which the city derives a 
large share of its supplies, have been very seriously damaged. 


—Henry O. Havemeyer, President of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, last week testified before the Industrial 
Commission at Washington. He attacked the customs tariff 
vigorousiy. $24,000,000, he contended, is contributed by the 
people to the interests of the sugar di aneswee 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week As- 
sociation : 

From Fellowship Circle of the King’s 

Daughters, three bundles of clothing. 
Also from the same, Cash, $ 5.00 
Previously acknowledged, 112.00 
Amount, ‘ > $117.00 
JOHN ComLy, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 19, 1899. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SIXTH MONTH: , 

25. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

9. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

Aquita J. LinviLi, Clerk. 





Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ot PP OPP et tL 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


The Prisoner and His Pins. 


THERE was a prisoner in the Bastille once | 
who had little hope of release, and had 
no high or holy thoughts to keep him 
company. Men have found even prison 
tolerable when they have nursed within 
their bosoms some sacred cause. But 
having only the companionship of his 
own miserable moods, this man was 
obliged to seek distraction somewhere. 
He found it by bribing his jailer to supply 
him with a thousand pins. Every morn- 
ing he scattered these broadcast over the 
floor of his room, and spent the rest of 
the day collecting them and searching for 
those that had fallen into crannies. 

A similar story is told of a prisoner who 
dried the straws of his musty bed one by 
one, at the rate of one a day, by exposing 
it to the heat of a thin ray of sunlight 
which came through a crack in the roof. 
He followed this ray with his straw, as it 
traveled across the flagstones from sunrise 
to sunset. When, at last, after many 
years, he had dried every straw, he was 
quite out of employment, and almost 
welcomed an accident which spilt his 
pitcherover his mattress and compelled 
him to begin all over again.—[The Class- 
mate. } 


Do not refuse the employment which 
the hour brings you, for one more ambi- 
tious. The highest heaven of wisdom is | 
alike near from every point.—[Emerson. } 


A CONVEYANCE bound by a river gives 
title to the middle of the main channel, so 
as to include islands lying between that 
and the shore, in the absence of anything 
to show that the islands belong to the 
government.—[ Michigan Supreme Court. } 
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ters 


pated, 


who need no 
medicine so 
much as proper food and exercise; 


for the Brain Worker, 
the Muscular Worker, 


for invalids, for well people, for young and old, 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is the most healthful flour made. 
all the nutriment of the WHOLE wheat berry, 


It contains 


not found in ordinary white flour, and none of 
the indigestible outer husk which makes cheap 
graham flour an unnatural food. It helps the 
digestive organs by feeding the nerves govern- 
ing peristaltic action, is a brain food and 
muscle builder, makes rich blood, and is pre- 
pared in strict accordance with Nature’s laws. 
In addition, it is the most economical flout 
made, FREE booklet tells you more about ir. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that vou are 
supplied. Refuse substitutes. 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
DBL D<DXD<ADLD-BXD<B<D<3O 


: 
NUNN IUSTLOUD 


GEORGE B. COCK, FEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-05 D. 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Needles. 


ENGLAND for many years has supplied the 
world with needles. Now it is said that 
this country is about to begin manu- 
facturing needles ; that a factory is to be 
built in Pennsylvania, right in the center 
of the iron manufacturing region, in which 
needles will be made. Needles are made 
of the finest quality of steel. The molten 
metal is poured into guages, out of which 
it comes a fine wire, about the fifteenth 
part of an inch thick for fine needles, a 
little thicker for the coarser needles. 
Then the wire is cut the length of two 
needles, after which it is straightened in 
bundles of 4,000 and 5,000. The points 
are then made, and this is a dangerous 
process because of the dust and sparks. 
If you have ever watched a man using a 
grindstone to sharpen scissors, knives, or 
axes, you have seen the sparks fly. The 
needles are not ground to points one by 
one, but in large numbers. The eyes are 
made one by one, by the use of machin- 
ery, and the polishing is done by machin- 
ery and acids. 

All the machinery is of fine, strong con- 
struction, and the makers must all be 
skilled. 

Where the Krupp guns are now made 
in Germany is where steel needles were 
first made. Later an Englishman bought 
the works, but transferred them to Eng- 
land, where, as has been stated, the 
needles for the whole world have been 
made for many years.—[Selected. ] 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


‘Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well-known 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can 
be depended upon to give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose, for 7 4c. foot. 
A Good Hose, a * ae” * 
A Very Good Hose, “ 16. 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


FE. L. PEIRC Soces MARKET STREET, 


PHILAD’A, 





PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 
REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA, VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held 
at Mt. Gretna, Pa., Seventh month 4to Eighth 
month 18, 1899, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special excursion tickets to 
Mt. Gretna from New York, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Frederick, Md., Canandaigua, and in- 
termediate points, including all stations on its 
line in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Tickets will be sold Sixth month 25, to 
Eighth month 10, inclusive, and will be good 
to return uutil Eighth month 15, inclusive. 


REDUCED RATES TO RICHMOND, VA 
VIA. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
ACCOUNT INTERNATIONAL CON- 

VENTION BAPTIST YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S UNION. 

On account of the International Convention 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union of Amer- 
ica, to be held at Richmond, Va., Seventh 
month 13 to 16, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged to sell excursion tickets 
from points on its line, to Richmond, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip (tickets via Bal- 
timore and steamboat fifty cents more than 
single fare. ) 

Tickets will be sold Seventh month 11 to 13, 
and will be good to return until Seventh month 
31, inclusive, except that on deposit of ticket 
with the Joint Agent at Richmond before Sev- 
enth month 28, and the payment of fifty cents, 
the return limit may be extended to leave Rich- 
mond not later than Eighth month 15, 1899. 

Stop over at Washington on return trip for ten 
days, not to exceed final limit of ticket. 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


REDUCED RATES TO DETROIT VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, AC- 
COUNT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 

On account of the Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, to be 
held at Detroit, July 5 to 10, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from points on its line, to Detroit, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip. 

Tickets will be sold on July 3, 4, and 5, and 
will be good to return until July 15, inclusive, 
except that by depositing ticket with the Joint 
Agent at Detroit before July 12, and the pay- 
ment of fifty cents, the return limit may be ex- 
tended to leave Detroit not later than August 15. 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


® Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
A OF PHILADELPHIA ¥ 
@ Publishers, 
\ Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, ¢ 


Engravers, 
; Artists’ Materials, y 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 9 
m Everything relating to the Kinder-% 
garten and School. 


and Printers, 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ 


INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thus is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Washable Dress Fabrics. 


These prices—for the great Sum- 
mer Sale—are not matched any- 
where, qualities considered : 


French Organdies at 18 cents.—Of all the sheer 
and gauzy textures for Summer, Organdies 
lead. These are exquisite patterns, regularly 
priced at 35 cents. 

Mercerized Cheviots at 25 cents.—A very 
popular fabric, in dainty colorings of mercer- 
ized stripes and plaids on white and colored 
grounds ; worth 40 cents. 


Silk Ginghams at 30 cents.—Choice for wo- 
men’s shirt waists ; dainty colorings in plaids 
and stripes; regularly 45 cents. 

Fine Printed Dimities at 5 cents.—Light and 
dark effects; excellent value ; worth 8 cents 
a yard. 

Fine Printed Dimities at 8 cents.—In navy and 
white, black and white; small figures; 
regular price, 12%4c. 

Edinburgh Corded Zephyrs at 10 cents.—In 
neat checks, plaids, and stripes; a choice 
range of colorings; this season’s price has 
been 16 cents. 

Printed Piques at 6% cents.— Pink, blue, and 
navy dots, and pink, blue, and black stripes 
on white grounds; worth 12% cents. 

Printed Pique at 18 cents. —On white grounds, 
with all sorts of designs and colorings; just 
a small lot; very choice; sold regularly at 
30, 3734, and 40 cents. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
SCENDANTS. 8vo. 
trations. $3.50 net. 
20 cents. 

From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
ical Society of F "ennsylvania : 

“‘ By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you have given us an account of the Family, 
(genealogically ) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. I regard these articles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


FOUNDER 
HIs ANCESTORS AND DE- 
Pp. 270. With 1g illus- 

If sent by mail, postage 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 

GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 

Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 

$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 
American Historical Review : 

“* Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 

GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, « our 
Hanscoms e vente the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other ek goods or methods 
resorted to. 1 Market St., Phila. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


co 
Rents, ___Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Ww. Wansran, 
President. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are 


kept se from. assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice Preddent T -WistAk Bh peer eemanont ond yr a 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Departmen ick, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust PTrust Oflicer, J. 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ",isOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
















Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 





President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. it AL , Sole a tie ee 250,000.00 
hs bis 6*e & «se 9 © 6 50,000.00 


tHE G IR ARD = fen kne 
moat TRUST CO. 


Interest allowed on Sesiaie. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
yage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 


OHN FPF. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
EXECUTES TRUSTS, —  ) DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, ’ ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
ES DIRECTORS 
OFPICERS : Nicnotas Brice, Epwarp S. Sayrss, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. Spencer M. Janney, T. Botton WInrenny, 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. S. Davis Pace, ELLwoop Becxer, 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. osern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. oun F. Lewts, Warren G. Grirritn, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. nomas R. Giit, Samue. Bancrort, je, 
MANAGERS: Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCotum, 
Avrrep I. PHrcurrs. 

Errincuam B. Morris, Witiram H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappen, - be anes Se Sal ek 
oun A. Brown, Jr., Grerce Tucker BisexHam, Henry TaTNALt, POLIS IIIS LOSI 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Witiram_H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruisr, 8 

jouw B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 


Pemserton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. To Cauirornia anp Back, 


“376 pp., 176 illustrations. 
Ri d 5 cts. 
ea Tue Moxt Swaxe Dance, 
60 PP-» 64 illustrations. 
3 cts 


These Gnann Canon oF ARIZONA, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


BAIRD’S sox-xvcowou | PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY. 


Flavoring Powders and Spices 





are strongest, purest, best, most economical. ANTHRACITE COAL O SMOKE, ms 5 tions 
Vanilla, Orange, Banana, NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. New Mexico Heattu Rz- 
—, ——— HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE Books SonTs, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
Price, 25 cents per box, which includes postage, BALLASTED. tions. 2 cts. 


if sent by mail. 
FOR SALE BY HANNAH PAXSON, 
- West Chester, Pa. Royal Blue Line to New York. 
ot ae — _ SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Ellwood Heacock, ae 


Scenic Reading Route tog 


Ka 


Arizona Heattu Resorts, 


72 pp., x8 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
& for postage named * “* 





dR PUTER al IEF Mell MIS IS III I 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


UNDERTAKER READING, HARRISE 
and EMBALMER BURG, CHAMBB! 


z 
Z 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


IN INTERI@) S£NNSYLVANIA. 





TELEPHONE 5807. are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. || Royal Reading Route to 


ee nail 





RPP ARIA RE IIIs 


| 
| 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS C.A - uaanes, 
" A.G.P.A_,A.T.& S.F. R’y SD eicict : 
Calls outside of city answered promptly. AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND “Great Northern , Bldg 2 
SPEED. 3 
PPP OOF OLD OID AAP BOO eh 








